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Dedication 


To Joshua Benjamin Jeyaretnam, 
Vincent Cheng and all Christian laypeople 
for whom obedience to the gospel 
has meant imprisonment and 
Government persecution. 



Introduction 


Ihe closure of the Christian Conference of Asia office in Singapore, Decem¬ 
ber 1987, was a major event of significance to the whole ecumenical movement. 
It gave rise to all kinds of speculation and interpretation regarding the motives 
of the government of Singapore. At the same time, it brought to surface the 
diversity of the Asian churches. In their responses, some were critical of the 
arbitrary and high-handed action taken by the Singapore authorities in closing 
down the representative body of the Asian churches. Others blamed the CCA 
for being too radical in pursuing its mission. This division is not a recent 
development but is part of the on-going debate on the mission of the church. 
It reflects the healthy tensions that exist within the family which help to keep 
the ministry of the CCA vibrant and challenging. 

Unfortunately, much of the debate that followed the closure lacked objectiv¬ 
ity in its analysis. It was largely partisan - applauding or condemning the CCA, 
depending on who was doing the talking. In the absence of an official CCA 
theological interpretation of events, corridor whispers had a field day. Three 
important questions were completely missed by ecumenical friends: What 
wrong had die CCA done? Was the CCA faithful to the mandate given to it by 
the Asian churches? Irrespective of the sins of omission and commission of the 
CCA, what was the pastoral responsibility of ecumenical friends and churches 
in this hour of crisis? 

Some ecumenical friends around the globe immediately moved into action, 
making representation and publicly expressing concern. However, there were 
others who chose to indulge in wanton nitpicking, finding fault with what they 
called "the inadequate response" of the CCA leadership. In this needless 
exercise, ecumenical solidarity was the unfortunate victim. 
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The closure of the regional ecumenical office of the CCA was not an 
ordinary, everyday event. It had serious implications for the entire ecumeni¬ 
cal movement. Yet, for some inexplicable reason, it was seen by many as a 
matter between the CCA and Singapore. Whatever happened to the much 
talked-about ecumenical solidarity? The least the GCA could have expected 
was some solidarity action commensurate with the nature and gravity of the 
event. But even the minimal, symbolic gesture of boycotting Singapore 
Airlines became controversial. The critics of this action did not propose a 
viable alternative and little dialogue on the matter has occurred. 

In April 1988, an extraordinary CCA Central Committee meeting held in 
Hong Kong issued an open letter to member churches denying the allega¬ 
tions of the Singapore government. It reaffirmed the goals set by the Asian 
churches for the mission of the church in Asia and endorsed the ministry of 
the CCA. However, the committee stopped short of setting in motion a 
process to analyse and evaluate the events leading to the closure and its 
aftermath. On hindsight, such a process may have gone far to neutralising 
some of the negative criticism which has occurred. 

The closure of the CCA is still relatively fresh in the minds of the people. 
Subsequent events in Singapore such as the introduction of the "Mainte¬ 
nance of Religious Harmony" bill in parliament indicate that the closure was 
one of a chain of events that will need to be watched closely in coming days. 
The Singapore government may be on the verge of setting up a new trend in 
the region to define restrictive new parameters on the role of religion and 
religious organisations. 

Fifteen to 20 years from now, when students of ecumenical history study 
the events of 1987, people knowledgeable and connected with these events 
may not be available. In view of this, the CCA International Affairs Commit¬ 
tee decided to commission the Rev Ron O'Grady to provide a background 
analysis of the events of this period, their implications for the ecumenical 
movement and how these were viewed by concerned people. Mr O'Grady 
has excellent credentials for this task. He is a former Associate General 
Secretary of CCA and during his tenure with CCA he lived in Singapore. 
Over the years he has remained closely associated with the international 
ecumenical movement and has a good understanding of its history and 
objectives. We are grateful to him for helping us with this project. 

Clement John, 

Executive Secretary, 

CCA - International Affairs. 
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1 

The Sequence of Events 


Wednesday, December 30,1987 

At 8.30 a.m. more than a dozen police were seen patrolling New Industrial 
Road in Upper Paya Lebar, Singapore with batons at their side. Local people 
thought there had been a burglary. 

It was Saturday morning and in the fifth floor office of the Christian 
Conference of Asia (CCA) two of the executive staff were already at work. 
Stephen Webb of Australia, Secretary for Communication and Dr Godwin 
Singh of India, Secretary for Mission and Evangelism had come to work early 
on the Saturday morning to catch up on some writing. Three of the office 
secretaries and a young message boy were also working that day. 

Just after 9 a.m. two plain clothes men entered the CCA office and 
approached Dr Singh. One of the men identified himself as Mr Halim from 
immigration and asked to see Dr Singh's passport. The second man, who did 
not identify himself but was probably from the Special Branch, produced a 
letter which stated that the CCA was to be dissolved forthwith and all staff 
must leave. No reason was given. 

Dr Singh protested that he was not the senior person in the office and 
could not take decisions of that kind. He was permitted to phone the 
Associate General Secretary, Dr George Ninan, who was the only member of 
the general secretariat in town at the time. 

Eh" Ninan arrived within 30 minutes and requested permission to call a 
lawyer to determine his rights. This was refused by Mr Halim who said that 
the staff must leave immediately and could take only limited personal 
belongings with them By this time a further 30 police had also entered the 
building to supervise the removal. They were particularly anxious to protect 
the accountant's rooms and insisted that no cash books, money or accounts 
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could be touched. 

The staff left within minutes. Other police entered the building, broke the 
locks, sealed the doors and posted a notice which said that the CCA had been 
"dissolved" under Section 24 (i) of the Societies Act of Singapore. 

The staff retired to a private home and began phoning friends and 
colleagues to determine what course of action was appropriate. That eve¬ 
ning the Ministry of Home Affairs issued a press statement which gave the 
grounds for the Singapore action against CCA. 

Thursday, December 31,1987. 

The other member of the CCA staff present in Singapore was Mr Kenichi 
Otsu of Japan, Secretary for Development and Service. Two other Singapore- 
based staff. Miss Pura Calo, the Philippine Secretary for Education and Miss 
Nelun Gunasekera of Sri Lanka were travelling. Both cut short their pro¬ 
gramme to return to Singapore. 

A discussion with a local lawyer indicated that under the Singapore 
system of justice there was little room for appeal. The lawyer advised that if 
CCA initiated a legal battle it would certainly be defeated and could also lead 
to loss of the money and documents from the office. He suggested the CCA 
staff should leave quietly. 

Officers of the CCA were contacted and urgently requested to travel at 
once to Singapore. 

CCA has four Presidents and a treasurer. Dr S.M. Chowdhury of Bangla¬ 
desh was not well and Mrs Ruth Kao of Taiwan was unable to travel at the 
time. Bishop Erme Camba, of the United Church of Christ in the Philippines, 
travelled at once to Singapore as did the treasurer. Bishop Ken Mason of 
Australia who was just recovering from major hip surgery. 

The fourth President, Leslie Quahe was already in Singapore. He is 
minister of the Paya Lebar Methodist Church. 

Saturday, January 2,1988 

The CCA General Secretary, Rev Sang Jung Park, who was in India at the 
meeting of the National Council of Churches in India in Madras returned to 
Singapore. At the airport his passport was confiscated by immigration 
officers who explained that it would be returned when he left Singapore. 

Mr Clement John, a Pakistani lawyer and Secretary of CCA International 
Affairs arrived in Singapore the same evening. 

Monday, January 4,1988 

Dr Godwin Singh of India had not received his work permit for Singapore 
and his temporary visa expired this day. He was accordingly required to 
leave for India at once. Stephen Webb, who was also on a temporary visa. 
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left the next day. 

The two Officers, Bishops Cambe and Mason, arrived on January 4. They 
were joined by Mr Victor Oojirtham of Malaysia, a lawyer and chairman of 
CCA International Affairs committee and Rev John Nakajima of Japan, a 
former President of CCA. 

At their meeting all present believed it was futile to ask the government 
to re-consider its decision. It was agreed that the best course would be to ask 
the Minister to allow CCA to wind up its own affairs and depart peacefully. 

There was some debate on the best plan for re-location. Eventually it was 
decided that with the concurrence of the Hong Kong churches, the existing 
CCA office in that country should be used for an interim administrative 
centre. 

It was also agreed that the CCA Programme Committee meetings sched¬ 
uled for January 18-23 should proceed as planned but that the executive 
committee meeting planned for the following May should be replaced by the 
more widely representative General Committee. 

The president and treasurer, accompanied by the General Secretary and 
the CCA International Affairs Secretary, met with lawyers from Messrs 
Khatter, Wong and Partners to seek professional advice on concluding the 
CCA affairs. An appeal was filed under the Societies Act to allow the General 
Committee of the CCA to wind up its own affairs in Singapore and move out 
by February 10,1988. 

The Officers conveyed these decisions to member councils and churches 
by letter dated January 6. 

The decision to appeal for Singapore government permission for CCA to 
wind up its own affairs had the effect of muting any international protest. A 
letter from CCA to its international partners specifically requested them not 
to initiate any protest/representation to the Singapore government "as this 
could adversely affect the outcome of the appeal." Instead, some selected 
partner churches were asked to approach overseas Singaporean embassies 
in support of the proposal to allow CCA to wind up its own affairs. 

Tuesday, January 5,1988. 

The Straits Times newspaper carried details of the Bishops' visit to Sin¬ 
gapore and repeated the charges of the government against CCA. It quoted 
Dr George Ninan denying the- charges and saying that "the group would 
leave if it was no longer welcome here." 

Wednesday, January 6,1988 

A memorandum was sent to all member churches and councils from 
Bishop Erme Cambe and Bishop Ken Mason advising them of develop¬ 
ments. 
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Monday, January 18,1988 

The General Secretary, Rev Sang Jung Park, issued a detailed and compre¬ 
hensive response to the Singapore charges against CCA 

January 18-23,1988 

The Programme Committees of CCA met in Thailand with 80 people 
present. 

Those present "categorically denied" the Singapore charges of Marxist 
manipulation of CCA and affirmed their commitment to the work of CCA. 

April 12-15,1988 

The General Committee met with a number of senior friends of CCA in 
Hong Kong and drafted a substantial response to the Singapore allegations 
(Appendix i) 

September 12-15,1988 

The Executive Committee of CCA held in Manila passed a resolution 
urging action against Singapore airlines. (Appendix ii) 
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2 

The Consequence 


T he closure of the CCA office in Singapore and the imputation that the 
organisation had subversive intent was noted in embassies around the 
world. No incident of this nature is ignored by the growing security and 
surveillance departments of governments. Dr Ninan Koshy of the World 
Council of Churches has found "an increasing tendency of governments to 
monitor the activities of churches and church-related organisations". He 
claims that most governments now employ full-time staff in their security 
section to research the activities of religious bodies. This covers a variety of 
groups: new militant Islam organisations, fundamentalist Christian groups 
supporting right-wing causes, church-related action groups promoting 
social change and similar groups in other religions. 

There is a particularly close monitoring of religious involvement in 
political affairs in the Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN: 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Brunei and the Philippines). 
Historically, religious conflict has been at the root of some of the bloodiest 
strife in South-East Asia and it is still seen as potentially explosive among 
Asian nations. Because of the close sharing of information an attack on CCA 
by Singapore can have serious implications for the free movement of CCA 
staff in the region. 

w 

In ASEAN, as in many other countries and organisations, the conse¬ 
quences of the Singapore government's action was assessed: 

Aotearoa/New Zealand 

The Conference of Churches i n Aotearoa /New Zealand kept the churches 
informed of events related to the CCA and the arrests under the Internal 
Security Act (ISA) in Malaysia and Singapore. 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs in New Zealand at the time was the Hon 
Russell Marshall, who has had close association with the CCA as a former 
Moderator of the International Affairs Committee, so it was appropriate that 
he should take up the matter with the Singapore government. He had a long 
discussion with both Mr Dhanabalan, his Singapor-e counterpart and Profes¬ 
sor Jayakumar, the Minister of Home Affairs. At both meetings the New 
Zealand government's attitude to detention without trial and its concern at 
the application of the ISA was made very clear. 

Australia 

Within hours of the closure of the CCA office, church leaders in Australia 
were voicing their protest to the Singapore High Commissioner in Canberra, 
Mr J. F. Conceicao. The conversation was a little one-sided because the High 
Commissioner had not received advice of the expulsion and had no idea 
what CCA was. 

The Uniting Church in Australia followed these early contacts with 
further correspondence and meetings with the High Commissioner in 
Canberra. At a meeting on April 27,1989, the High Commissioner made the 
surprising admissions that (a) the Singapore government could "perhaps 
have acted with more restraint against the CCA on 30 December 1987" and 
(b) volunteered that detainees held under the Internal Security Act are 
treated harshly in their first weeks of detention. 

The Uniting Church in Australia is one of the the few to take seriously the 
World Council of Churches' proposal to boycott Singapore Airlines. It 
determined that its staff will not travel on the airline and asked all parishes 
to consider taking the same action. 

Burma (Myanmah) 

Church leaders in Burma first learned of the expulsion of CCA when it was 
reported in the newspapers. Following this report, the Ministry of Home and 
Religious Affairs in Rangoon initiated discussions with the Singapore gov¬ 
ernment through the Burmese embassy. 

It seems likely nothing further would have occurred but for an event early 
in January. Five members of the National Investigation Bureau (NIB), 
dressed in plain clothes, visited the home of the head of the Anglican church. 
Archbishop Andrew Mya Han. At the time the Archbishop was meeting 
with Rev Samuel San Si Htay, an Assistant Bishop and Principal of Holy 
Cross Theological College. Also present were the treasurer and secretary of 
the Burma Council of Churches. 

The purpose of the visit was to see a naval officer resident in the Bishop's 
house, in order to enquire about the loss of a sensitive military paper. The 
officer was not present and when they went to his room to search for the 
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document they saw, by chance, a photocopy of an Asiaweek article writtenby 
Bertil Lintner which gave information on the insurgency of the Karen tribes 
in Burma. 

The principal of Holy Cross, Rev Htay, indicated that the copy was his and 
that he had received it in his capacity as chairman of the Burmese Urban 
Rural Mission (URM). This incident led to further investigation by the 
Burmese NIB, who noted that Rev Htay is from the Karen tribe while the 
secretary of URM, Mr M. Ja Naw, is a Kachin. Both men were taken into 
custody for three days and questioned at length about their activities. The 
general thrust of the questions was to determine whether either of the two 
were involved with Karen insurgency using the church as a cover. Eventu¬ 
ally the NIB were satisfied with the answers given and no charges were laid. 

The link between URM and CCA was, however, noted by the security 
bureau. Burmese Christians have found that invitations to travel outside 
Burma are refused if they are on CCA letterhead. Travel for foreigners from 
outside Burma is still limited. 

More recently, the army has taken control of the Burmese government and 
there are even stricter restrictions on the church. Leaders complain that they 
do not receive magazines or newsletters from overseas and that mail and 
communications are being censored. 

Indonesia 

Following the Seoul Assembly of the Christian Conference of Asia, 1985, 
the Indonesian churches and council withdrew from participation in CCA 
programmes and committees. Their withdrawal was a protest against events 
relating to East Timor which took place at the Seoul Assembly. 

In 1987, when CCA was expelled from Singapore, Indonesia was still not 
in active membership with the CCA. 

Dr Fridolin Ukur, the General Secretary of the Communion of Churches 
in Indonesia (CCI), was approached by the evening newspaper Suara 
Pembaharuan in Jakarta to comment on the news item of CCA's expulsion. 
The newspaper printed an article which distorted the words of Dr Ukur 
under a misleading heading and this caused some distress among members 
of the CCI who requested a retraction or correction by the newspaper. 
However, once the article was printed, an English translation was reprinted 
in the Jakarta Post and again by the Singapore Straits Times on January 5,1988. 
The opening of the article read: 

'The Secretary-General of the Indonesian Churches Alliance (PGI) 1 said 
the organisation respects the Singapore Government's decision to expel five 
members of the Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) for having deviated 
from CCA's principles." In the report. Dr Ukur said, "there was a strong 
tendency among CCA members to deviate from its original policies." 
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A correction was submitted to the newspaper by Dr Ukur as follows: 

"On the press report headlined "CCI Supports Expulsion of 5 Radical 
Officers from Singapore" I think the headline is misleading and I don't know 
from whom it comes. I don't even know the names of the five persons for 
there are more than five CCA staff. Are we now being accused of being 
trigger-happy and accusing people of being radical just like that? 

"The statement I made was neutral: that is, every government has the right 
to act against persons involved in aberrations but any accusation of aberra¬ 
tion has to be proved. This last sentence in my statement was not included 
in the press report. 

"And let it not be forgotten that I appealed to the Singapore Government 
not to close down the CA headquarters because the headquarters is not the 
property of any person or persons but of the churches in Asia including those 
in the neighbouring countries of Asia." 

Describing the Singapore government action as "something shocking," 
Dr Ukur said: 

"This bitter experience has really led to the intensification of ecumenical 
solidarity among the churches in Asia and solidified CCI's desire to renew 
links with CCA and to complete the process of normalization, for we are still 
a CCA member, we have never quit it and we want to place CCA on its true 
mission together with the other CCA member churches." 

As a member of ASEAN, Indonesia took a special interest in the Singapore 
events. When Singapore's Foreign Minister, S. Dhanabalan, visited Jakarta 
on January 27,1988 he was questioned by reporters on the expulsion of CCA. 
He said it was not just violations by the executive staff which had led to the 
decision but "the philosophy adopted by the headquarters in carrying out its 
tasks had deviated from the conditions set down by his government." 2 

"I am also a Christian," said Dhanabalan, and added that many other 
Christians had come to him to complain about "unbecoming activities of the 
CCA." He refused to be specific about the actual charges against CCA or the 
complaints received. 

At the CCA General Committee meeting in Hong Kong, to which the 
Indonesian CCI sent Dr Soritua Nababan on a mission of reconciliation. Dr 
Nababan spoke positively of the need for Indonesian churches to resume 
their full membership in CCA. "We may differ on internal matters," he said, 
"but when we face the powers of this world we must be united." He went on 
to say that quarrels within the church were always relative and never 
absolute and now "it is high time we walked together again." 

With the resumption of full relations, Indonesia has become very active in 
Asian ecumenical affairs, hosting the Asian Mission Conference in 1989. 

However, the problem of free travel for CCA personnel in Indonesia is still 
not resolved. Two members of CCA staff were unable to enter Indonesia in 
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1988 and another staff person could not get a visa t o attend the Asian Mission 
Conference in 1989. Following the Asia Mission Conference, the General 
Secretary of CCA was detained at the airport and questioned at length. 

Japan 

Within a few days ofthe expulsion of CCA, the National Christian Council 
in Japan issued a public statement "in full and unconditional support of the 
Christian Conference of Asia" and deeply regretting "this unfortunate act by 
the government of Singapore in its attempt to regulate and govern the 
activities of the CCA." The statement said: "We of the Christian community 
realize the important task of the CCA in witnessing to the poor and power¬ 
less, the victims of discrimination and the marginalized people of society in 
order that all may live together. Their activities and involvement are part of 
the vital mission personified in our Lord, Jesus Christ." 

On hearing the announcement of the dissolution of CCA, the General 
Secretary of the Kyodan and a former President of CCA, Rev John Nakajima, 
went to Singapore as an act of solidarity with the staff. 

A pioneer supporter of CCA, Professor Masao Takenaka of Doshisha 
University, Kyoto, organised a petition which was signed by a veritable 
Who's Who of former CCA staff and officers and presented to the CCA in 
Hong Kong as a symbol of support. The letter expressed a basic commitment 
to the work of CCA and confidence in its work. It was presented to the 
General Secretary at the General Committee meeting in Hong Kong. 

Malaysia 

According to the General Secretary of the Council of Churches in Malay¬ 
sia, Mr Verghese George, the member churches of the CCA in that country 
do not feel sufficient identity with the CCA to have a sense of outrage at the 
closure of the CCA offices in Singapore. Some church leaders made repre¬ 
sentation to their government and the Council of Churches circulated 
information to member churches. 

The expulsion of CCA from Singapore, combined with the mention of 
CCA in the arrest of church workers in October 1987, has meant that some 
CCA staff are unable to visit Malaysia. On July 16,1987 George Ninan, the 
Associate General Secretary of CCA, was detained for 17 hours at Kuala 
Lumpur airport and then-fordfed to take a flight on to Bangkok, despite 
having a valid entry visa for Malaysia. The written statement said that he was 
denied entry because he was persona non grata in Malaysia "being a 
prohibited immigrant under section 8 (3) of the Immigration Act 1959/63." 
Some Malaysian church leaders have protested to the government over the 
incident. 

In 1987, Malaysia's legal process was tightened to make the possibility of 
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legal review of cases under ISA impossible. The churches objected to this 
procedure at each stage of its passage through parliament. At the last stage 
the churches sent telegrams to every member of parliament. 

Philippines 

The National Council of Churches in the Philippines cabled immediate 
support to the CCA on hearing of its expulsion and offered a place for CCA 
to work if required. "We thought," said General Secretary, Feliciano Cariho, 
"that the question was not the technical issue of where CCA should go but 
it was a political challenge to the theological stance taken by the ecumenical 
movement:" 

Cariho said that what happens to the CCA happens to all ecumenical 
councils in Asia, because soon after the expulsion from Singapore the NCC / 
Philippines was subjected to "all kinds of pressure from the Philippine 
government" who saw it as one more evidence of the subversion of some 
church organisations. 

While most Philippines churches offered support to the CCA, the United 
Methodist Church in the Philippines suspended its membership in the CCA 
until an explanation had been received. This was a decision of the church 
executive council and, according to Bishop Emerito Nacpil, should not be 
regarded too seriously. The church re-activated its membership almost 
before the letter of suspension had reached the CCA. 

Taiwan 

The Taiwanese Presbyterian Church and the Ecumenical Co-operative 
Committee joined those who protested at the expulsion of CCA from 
Singapore. 

The Taiwanese government has apparently followed events in ASEAN 
closely and decided to impose restrictions on CCA staff entering the Repub¬ 
lic. In January 1989, both the General Secretary and the Associate General 
Secretary were detained at the airport at Taipei for four hours and two hours 
respectively before being permitted to enter. 

Subsequently, the Associate General Secretary applied for a visa but was 
told that clearance for approval had to come from Taiwan. Approval was 
delayed until it was too late to travel. 

Thailand 

As a member of ASEAN, Thailand takes a close interest in Singapore 
events. There is some respect for Lee Kuan Yew as a senior statesman in the 
region and in October 1989 he was invited to give a series of talks on national 
security to the prestigious National Defence College - the first time a 
foreigner had received such an invitation. 
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After the CCA office in Singapore closed, three of the staff were relocated 
in Chiengmai, Thailand. They are attached to Payap College and operate on 
tourist visas which require them to apply for an extension every three 
months. Thai police maintain some surveillance on CCA offices and staff. 

World Council of Churches 

A number of CCA staff and executive members of CCA expressed 
disappointment at the low level of response by the WCC to events in 
Singapore. It reinforced a prevalent Asian perception that the WCC is driven 
by European and American agendas and shows relatively little interest in 
Asian or third world events. Apart from news items in Ecumenical News 
Service, there seemed to be little official concern shown by the WCC on the 
expulsion or its significance for the world ecumenical movement until 20 
months later at the WCC Central Committee meeting in Hanover. 

At the CCA General Committee meeting in Hong Kong, May 1988, when 
basic ecumenical questions had to be discussed, the WCC sent a single 
representative who, with no experience of CCA and little of Asian churches, 
was unable to contribute in any significant way to the discussion. 

Some World Council of Churches staff have an alternative view. They 
blame CCA for not taking a strong lead in interpreting the theological 
significance of the expulsion from Singapore and claim that they were ready 
to respond to any initiative from Asia. Whatever the facts, there is a need for 
some bridge-building between CCA and WCC. 

The possibility of taking some concrete international action against the 
Singapore government had been discussed as far back as June 1987 when 
activists from many countries proposed a boycott of Singapore Airlines, a 
government-owned company, as a sign of displeasure at the erosion of 
human rights in Singapore. 

This possibility was raised at the Churches Commission on International 
Affairs (CCLA), an advisory body of the WCC at a meeting in Cyprus, May 
1988. The CCLA. agreed to recommend a boycott of Singapore Airlines to the 
WCC Central Committee but subsequently CCLA staff considered that it was 
not an appropriate topic for discussion by the Central Committee. Ninan 
Koshy, director of CCIA, explained that "before we take such an action, there 
is an agreed form of procedure. This includes deciding on the rationale for 
the target: why are we targetting this country? We have to establish this. 
Then there has to be some discussion or communication with the target to 
explain why WCC is taking this action so that the target has a chance to 
respond and finally there has to be consultation with member churches 
immediately concerned. Not that they will always agree, but there must be 
a process of consultation." 

Despite the "established procedures", the question of boycott was raised 
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from the floor at the WCC Central Committee held in Hanover, August 1988 
and proposed as a motion by a Philippine delegate. After heated debate, the 
Central Committee agreed to a) recommend a boycott of Singapore Airlines 
and b) recommend that no ecumenical conferences be held meanwhile in 
Singapore. 3 

The strongest opponents of the decision appeared to be the Asian staff of 
WCC who lobbied to have the matter returned to the agenda on the last day 
and debated a second time. Again it was debated forcefully and again 
approved by a small majority. Most South Asians opposed the resolution - 
most North and East Asians supported it. 

Those against the proposal saw it as an act of spite or retaliation and 
therefore not in the spirit of the gospel. Those who supported the boycott saw 
it as a practical way to show solidarity for those in Singapore who are the 
victims of a repressive system. 

It should be understood that the boycott was never intended to be an 
economic sanction of the kind used against South Africa. Supporters of a 
boycott believe it should be seen as a symbolic act of disapproval. It offered 
the churches and their members a small opportunity to show their concern 
at the growing erosion of human rights in Singapore. Yet even this minimal 
gesture became controversial at the WCC Central Committee. 

Subsequently, the WCC instructed its travel department not to use Sin¬ 
gapore Airlines but has done little more to encourage the boycott in its 
member churches. 

World Methodist Conference 

The World Methodist Church (WMC) holds its next international assem¬ 
bly in mid-1991 and had decided to meet in Singapore. The CCA expulsion 
caused them to reconsider their decision but in September 1989 the World 
Methodist Council re-affirmed their plan to meet in Singapore, giving as 
their reasons: (1) There are two versions of the expulsion of CCA from 
Singapore. (2) The World Council of Churches is ambiguous about what to 
do. (3) Asian churches are divided. (4) Facilities in Singapore are excellent 
and (5) The Methodists in Singapore still want the conference to be held 
there. 

According to the General Secretary of WMC, Joe Hale, the WMC "has 
genuinely agonized over the question." He claims that a theological issue is 
at stake: Do we allow the behaviour of a nation to determine our actions as 
Christians? He believes we should not - a view which is hard to sustain if you 
believe the world should write the agenda. In another paper he says that one 
option to witness in Singapore is "to enter into a bad situation and attempt 
to work with it. Since the indigenous church bears the brunt of any hurtful 
national policy, it knows firsthand the pressures people of faith experience 
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and the wider church can, as am act of solidarity, stand with their sisters and 
brothers where they are." 1 * 3 4 

Many ecumenical Methodists believe that the Conference site should be 
moved from Singapore and there have been official protests fromMethodist- 
related churches in Korea, Australia and other places. The objectors claim 
that the rationale for meeting in Singapore is weakly-argued pragmatism 
and that questions of theology, freedom of expression and human rights 
have been ignored. They point to the fact that under Singapore's policy, staff 
of the regional ecumenical body, CCA, are prohibited from entry into 
Singapore and could not attend the conference even if they wished to do so. 
An important ecumenical voice is therefore silenced in the Methodist 
conference. 

Other critics claim the organisers have, like many others, been seduced by 
the efficiency and luxury tourist facilities of Singapore and forget that these 
external benefits are gained at the expense of a denial of basic civil liberties. 


1 The Indonesian Council of Churches, the Dewan Gereja-Gereja Di Indonesia (DGI) 
changed its name to the Communion of Churches in Indonesia (CCI) or Persekutuan 
Gereja-Geija Di Indonesia (PGI). All initials refer to the same body. 

1 Translation of article in Pembaruan, Jakarta January 27, 1988. 

3 The full text of the WCC statement appears as Appendix ii. 

4 Extracts from correspondence. 
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Why was the CCA banished? 


o n December 30,1987, the Singapore government closed and sealed the 
offices of the Christian Conference of Asia, a regional ecumenicalbody, and 
ordered the expatriate staff to leave the Republic. It was an action which the 
Asian Catholic Bishops Office for Human Development described as "shabby 
and arbitrary" 1 and which the Conference of European Churches said could 
"create a precedent detrimental to human rights and the practice of religious 
freedom which is increasingly vital in today's pluralist world.". 2 

Seen in retrospect the Singapore government decision could have been 
anticipated from other events in 1987but, in fact, it came as a surprise to most 
people outside Singapore and seemed to be, as the Catholic Bishops Confer¬ 
ence put it, an arbitrary action arising from accusations which are "baseless, 
biassed and fabricated." 

If one analyses the expulsion of the CCA from Singapore purely from an 
administrative perspective it was not particularly serious for the CCA. The 
General Secretary of the CCA, Rev Sang Jung Park, described it as only a 
"slight inconvenience", and added that "there has been no major crisis that 
would cause CCA's work to be seriously hampered." 3 

But the ripples from this event range wider than CCA administration. At 
the time of the expulsion many people stated that this action has implications 
for the ecumenical movement and for the mission of the churches of Asia but 
so far no serious study has been done on what these consequences might be. 

It is now three years since the expulsion and with a CCA Assembly about 
to take place in Manila it is an appropriate time to begin to ask; what are the 
lessons we can learn from the events of these recent years and what do they 
say about the work of the churches. 
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The first and most obvious question is: why did the Singapore govern¬ 
ment move so decisively against a respected international church organisa¬ 
tion? And since the event did not happen in a vacuum, what were the 
precipitating causes which prompted the action by Singapore? 

Singapore is a small island state of just 620 sq.kms with a population of 2.6 
million. Since 1959 it has been ruled by the People's Action Party headed by 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew. A former British colony, it separated from 
Malaysia, 9 August, 1965 and became a Republic in December of the same 
year. 

In 25 years, Singapore has become the economic success story of South- 
East Asia. Aided by a good geographic location and hard working people, 
the single-minded leaders of the island have seen the country's economy rise 
most years since independence. Despite recent recession and growing 
unemployment, the 1989 figures again point to an impressive growth rate of 
95% in the gross domestic product. World Bank reports now list Singapore 
as the 19th wealthiest country in the world on a per capita basis, placing it 
ahead of Spain, Italy and New Zealand. 

Superficially, the island appears to be a modem paradise. Tourists always 
note the cleanliness and efficiency of the island republic and are impressed 
by the many external signs of wealth and development. But appearances tell 
only part of the story. There is increasing unease in the island at the 
restrictive way the country is run. 

This is shown most graphically by emigration figures. For some years the 
number of people leaving the country remained constant but then, in 1988, 
the figure suddenly quadrupled and in 1989 will again show an increase. 
Speaking last August, Mr Lee revealed that 4707 families or 19,000 people 
had emigrated in 1988. With its tiny population of only 2.6 million, Singapore 
cannot afford to lose the skills and capital which these people represent. Nor 
are new people coming in to make up the numbers. Despite wooing from 
Singapore business, wealthy Chinese from Hong Kong and Taiwan are 
choosing to emigrate to the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand rather than Singapore. 

When Lee Kuan Yew announced the emigration figures at a National Day 
rally he said that people of his generation never considered leaving and 
according to The Economist, those close enough to observe him said that he 
had tears in his eyes. 4 The people were leaving paradise. 

Behind the exodus lies the uncertainty of living in a country which has 
been dominated by the whimsof autocratic leadership for 25 years; a country 
where social engineering is the norm and where civil liberties are curtailed 
and human rights restricted. 

A former President of Singapore, Devan Nair, speaking in the United 
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States, criticised the Singapore government for its restrictions: 'It is not 
without significance that public disquiet and disenchantment seem to have 
grown in direct proportion to what are seen as attempts to acquire monopoly 
control over the formation of public opinion and responses on a variety of 
issues." 5 

In 1987, the year which ended with the expulsion of CCA, the tendency of 
the government toward autocracy was given added impetus. On several 
different fronts the government acted to stifle dissent and restrict normal 
freedoms. 

First, the opposition Member of Parliament, J.B. Jeyaretnam, an active 
Anglican layman, was finally ousted from parliament by a stratagem - 
because of a fine imposed at the appeal court on a conviction for a false 
charge which amounted to perjury. This took away the chief opposition 
spokesperson in parliament and reduced the parliamentary opposition to 
the single voice of Chiam See Tong. 

On May 21, the government invoked the Internal Security Act (detention 
without trial) to detain 16 professional young people for allegedly being part 
of a Marxist plot to subvert the government. A second arrest brought the 
number to 22 persons. 

During the year, freedom of the press was severely curtailed. Time 
magazine's distribution was reduced from 18,000 to 2,000 copies for eight 
months when it refused to print an official letter on political dissent. Similar 
disputes with the Asian Wall Street Journal, Asiaweek and the Far Eastern 
Economic Review led to restrictions on the sale of these magazines under the 
Newspaper and Printing Press Act (amended in 1986 to restrict the circula¬ 
tion of publications which interfere with Singapore's domestic politics). 

When the Law Society issued a press release criticising the amendments 
to the Newspaper Act, the government alleged that "the Law Society was 
acting as a political pressure group and that it had been infiltrated, if not 
captured, by unnamed politicians." 6 Consequently, the Law Society can no 
longer make a collective comment on legislation unless the government 
chooses to submit it to the Law Society. 

In a single year, the government took this series of draconian measures to 
curtail the freedom of political opposition, the media, the churches and the 
legal profession. Was this simply the unbridled use of power or is there a 
pattern in all this that would make it occur in 1987 rather than any other year? 

An event in Novemberl986 may provides a partial key to understanding 
the series of repressive acts in 1987. In that month, the President of Israel, 
Chaim Herzog made an official visit to Singapore. 

Moslem neighbouring countries have always harboured resentment at 
Singapore's close relationship with Israel. According to James Minchin, Lee 
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Kuan Yew chose Israel as the model for Singapore's development because 
"during the early 1960s it dawned on him with new clarity how similar 
Singapore was to Israel, both migrant enclaves surrounded by Islamic 
nations and subject to resentment from disaffected Muslims within." 7 With 
Israel's assistance, Singapore developed its own advanced defence and 
security programme. 

The visit of Herzog re-opened old wounds. Demonstrations against the 
Israeli visit took place in Malaysia, Indonesia and Brunei and served to 
remind the Singapore government of its political vulnerability as a small 
enclave of 2.6 million people entirely surrounded by Moslem nations 
numbering more than 200 million people. 

Most critical of all for the Lee government was the response of the 15% of 
the Singapore population who are Malays. The Malays have not fared well 
in independent Singapore. They have very little voice in the political process 
and fall far behind other races in educational qualifications and economic 
development. There is a strong feeling on the part of many Malays that Lee's 
party is antagonistic to Malay culture, language and religion, a perception 
which was fueled by some of Lee's statements at the time of Singapore's 
separation from the Federation. According to the Malay-language press, the 
Herzog visit was a further instance of government insensitivity towards 
Moslems. 

It is a measure of the concern of the Singapore government that they 
commissioned opinion polls, before and following the Herzog visit, to 
determine its effect on the population. Lee himself gave the findings of the 
poll in a televised speech before a university audience in December 1986 at 
which he interpreted the results to mean that "in certain circumstances, the 
Malay Singaporeans react with the emphasis on Malay/Muslim rather than 
Singapore.'' 8 It was tantamount to saying that 15% of the population have a 
stronger affinity with a neighbouring foreign country than with their own 
nation. 

The result of the poll shook the Singapore government because it ap¬ 
peared to threaten the unity of their multicultural nation. The events which 
led to the separation of Singapore from Malaya in 1965, associated as they are 
with recrimination and angry words, are still fresh in the memories of 
politicians. So are the awful consequences of the race riots in July 1964, when 
the anger of the dispossessed Malays provoked the most serious challenge 
to Singaporean law and order in its 25-year history. Most events in Singapore 
politics are read in the context of this time warp. ; 

All this adds up to the conviction on the part of Lee Kuan Yew that the 
greatest single threat to the country's continued economic development and 
to its internal security comes from the possibility of a Malay/Moslem 
uprising drawing in the neighbouring countries. Against such, Singapore 
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would be under even more seige than Israel. In his informal moments, Lcl 
K uan Yew has spoken of this as his recurring nightmare. 

Throughout 1987, the need to pacify Malay/Muslim feelings must have 
been dominant in the minds of Singapore politicians. In February 1987, Lee's 
son, Brig-General Lee Hsien Loong, spoke on the status of Malays in the 
country and tried to explain that there were no Malay fighter pilots in the 
Singapore airforce "because their religion might conflict with their duty to 
Singapore." 9 It was a loaded - some would argue, racist - argument and 
fomented further outrage among Malay citizens. 

At his National Day Rally speech in 1987, Lee Kuan Yew told the audience 
that the government was considering proportional representation in parlia¬ 
ment based on race and language. On August 22,1987, Goh Chok Tong, the 
first deputy Prime Minister and heir apparent to Lee Kuan Yew, gave a well- 
publicised address in which he said that the two major problems facing 
Singapore were "the mixing of politics with religion and the lack of Malay 
or Indian representation in Parliament." He said the aim would be to "stop 
religion from being infected with politics and parliament from degenerating 
into one that isn't representative of the three major communities in Sin¬ 
gapore. Otherwise, Singapore might end up like India which, as it celebrates 
its 40th anniversary of independence, was bitterly divided - by religion, race, 
caste and religion." 10 

He also added that it was a measure of government concern for these 
matters that a special cabinet group, which he headed, was looking at 
options for action and would soon decide what course to take. 

It seems reasonable to interpret the actions taken by the Singapore 
government in 1987 in the context of their anxiety to pacify the Moslems. 

George Ninan, Associate General Secretary of the CCA, believes the real 
threat to Singapore is from Malay Moslems and dted the rumours that were 
going around Singapore in 1987 regarding a planned Moslem revolution - 
rumours which were fueled when four Moslem religious leaders were 
prevented from entering Singapore in the same year. 11 

One of the central concerns of Singaporean Malays had been the dominant 
part played by Christians who occupy key positions in Singapore society, 
particularly in the schools. These fears have grown in recent years as 
Christianity experiences something of a revival. The growth of the Christian 
population from 10.3% of the population in 1980 to 18.7% in 1988 is remark¬ 
able by any standards. 

Moslems were alarmed in 1986 when some fundamentalist churches in 
Singapore stepped up their evangelistic programmes aimed at converting 
Moslems. In some evangelistic tracts the writers used the word "Allah" for 
God which Moslems felt was a deliberate misleading of readers. Other, 
anonymous tracts described Islam as a "cruel" religion "of the devil" which 
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encouraged "the killing of Christians." 

The Moslems responded with their own campaign, printing booklets 
which questioned the Bible and Christian doctrines. Sermons in the mosques 
attacked Christian evangelists. Mosques had pinned on their notice boards 
lists of names of those Moslems who had converted to Christianity, urging 
followers to stay away from them. 

These events received little publicity but were carefully monitored by the 
Special Branch. It was therefore a logical - almost inevitable - move for the 
Singapore government to take some action against the Christians as a 
counter against any action they had to take against Moslem extremists. The 
unwritten laws of balance and compromise by which politicians plan their 
moves always seem transparent and self-seeking in retrospect. 

Reading some of the many public statements made by government 
leaders in 1987 makes it clear that their anxiety to dampen down any Malay 
(= Moslem) unrest had become a political fixation. 

The criticisms of the churches in Singapore and the expulsion of CCA from 
Singapore, together with the other repressive actions in 1987 should be seen 
against this background. 

In the case of the CCA there were additional reasons which finally decided 
the government to take the action it did. 

The government security service gives close attention to what happens 
both inside Singapore and in other Asian countries, especially the ASEAN 
neighbours. Internal Security (a branch of the Department of Home Affairs) 
has two desks, one of which is responsible for general religious matters and 
a second desk dealing specifically with Christian organisations. Using 
sophisticated electronics, they monitor the work of the church and organi¬ 
sations such as CCA, and have done so over a long period of time. In a rare 
admission in connection with the criticisms of the Catholic church in 1987, 
a parliamentary question to the Home Affairs Minister showed that Internal 
Security had kept one Catholic priest under "intense surveillance for at least 
three years", sometimes with hourly checks, and had noted the dates and 
times when he had entered the house of a woman lawyer. The answer also 
showed that church mail was being routinely opened by the secret police and 
phones tapped. 12 

Everywhere in Asia, the church came under renewed scrutiny following 
events in the Philippines when President Marcos was deposed. The role of 
Philippine church leaders in this revolution and the way in which Cardinal 
Sin and other church leaders were able to muster huge crowds onto the 
streets at a few hours notice provided evidence of the ability of the church to 
call on the loyalty of the people. 

Lee Kuan Yew received these reports with some concern and authorised 
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Singapore security to keep track of Singapore priests to make sure they 
didn't become infected with the Philippine disease. Their reports were the 
basis of accusations that Catholic priest Edgar D'Souza, among others, was 
being influenced by church groups in the Philippines. When Pope John Paul 
II made a brief stop in Singapore, Prime Minister Lee told him of his anxiety 
about what he called, "do-it-yourself revolution in the Philippines" and the 
actions of the church in this revolution. He believed that many Singapore 
priests were becoming "excited" by what they saw in the Philippines and 
could be looking for a similar situation in Singapore. 13 

While the Catholic church has its own links with the Philippines, the CCA 
would also be implicated as one of the other major sources of information on 
events in that country and particularly the way in which the church has been 
involved in working for justice for the poor in the Philippines. In closing the 
CCA, the Singapore churches were told that Philippine-type activity in the 
churches would not be tolerated in Singapore. 

Sometimes it seems that Lee Kuan Yew and the Singapore government 
have spent the last 25 years perfecting the art of neutering any opposition. 
Trade unions, student activists, opposition political parties, the media, the 
legal profession, schools, artists - all have been domesticated. Dissent and 
creativity have been stifled by a system which rewards conformity and 
punishes originality. In whatever field of creative arts, Singapore is rightly 
called by its critics, "a cultural desert." There is a kind of Orwellian feel about 
a small country in which any slight sign of independent thought or opposi¬ 
tion to centralised rule is seen as a threat to law and order. The church has 
generally surrendered to this numbing effect but the lessons of the Philip¬ 
pines, Korea and other countries are not lost on the government. The church 
in Singapore, though docile at the moment, still has the potential to mount 
a successful challenge to the government on social issues because, like Islam, 
Christianity does not owe its primary allegiance to the state but to God. 

The Christian Conference of Asia did not have any major impact on the 
churches in Singapore. CCA programmes generally seemed to have more 
affinity with the activist churches of Korea, the Philippines and other places 
than with the introverted concerns of ma ny of the churches of Singapore. The 
priority concerns of the CCA in the period 1973-81 were: human rights, 
hunger and theological reflection on social concerns. These were only 
marginal concerns of most Singaporean churches who were caught up in 
internal church growth, new buildings and such theological issues as demon 
worship, speaking in tongues and the second coming. 

The CCA was expatriate and easily expendable. It had shown an active 
interest in religion and politics, a mixture which had become the new heresy 
for Singapore's government leaders. By expelling the CCA, the government 
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could send a further clear signal to the Singapore churches that it expected 
local Christians to stick to the government's definition of "religion" - 
namely, a religious belief which ignored all political, social or economic 
issues and stayed pleasantly other-worldly, spiritual and irrelevant. 

Finally, and perhaps conclusively, there were the implications of the 
"Marxist plot" which the government claimed to have discovered in 1987 
when it arrested 22 young Catholic workers (see next chapter). CCA was 
indirectly involved in this because of some funding it had channelled to the 
so-called ring leader, Vincent Cheng. 

Arrests under the ISA which took place in Malaysia, October 1987, seemed 
to further implicate CCA. Some of those detained were involved in CCA 
programmes - particularly URM and the Rural Youth programme. In a 
"Statement under Section 11 (2) (b) of the Malaysia Internal Security Act, 
1960" against one of the detainees, the detail of charges said that the detainee 
had attended a conference "sponsored by the Christian Conference of Asia, 
that is, a body infiltrated by the International Communist United Front." In 
both Malaysia and Singapore, the belief that communists had infiltrated the 
CCA was apparently assumed as fact. This "fact" was deduced from the 
shaky assumption that the young detainees in Singapore and Malaysia were 
communist conspirators. It is a nonsensical argument which could never 
stand up to any legal enquiry but once stated and repeated it becomes 
conventional wisdom for those who are employed to find communist plots 
in innocent events. 

If this combination of factors is the rationale behind the expulsion of CCA 
from Singapore and they seem, in the light of subsequent developments, to 
be the probable cause, then CCA must be seen as an innocent victim of 
Singapore's internal politics. CCA was tried in absentia and found guilty by 
innuendo wi thout any recourse or opportunity to state its case. None of the 
charges laid against the CCA have any substance and are so circumstantial 
and weak that they could not be proved in a court of law. This perception 
needs to be more widely understood, because once an organisation has been 
publicly labelled as subversive its ability to act freely in some fields and in 
some countries is greatly diminished. Already the effects of theexpulsion are 
being felt by CCA staff and this raises new problems for the future style and 
operation of the CCA. 

In a statement dated January 18,1988, the General Secretary of the CCA, 
Sang Jung Park, said that; 

"The allegations which the Singapore government has made reflect a 
misinterpretation of the nature of the ministry of the churches in society and 
of the activities of the CCA. The functions of the CCA as described in its 
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constitution include, 'the development of effective Christian response to the 
challenges of the changing societies of Asia' and 'the stimulation of initia¬ 
tives and experiments in dynamic Christian living and action.' The CCA has 
carried out its various activities in cooperation with, and through, the 
churches in Asia in accordance with these functions. The mandate of the 
gospel, the self-understanding of the CCA and the present situation on Asia 
make it imperative that we continue to fulfil these functions with a new sense 
of dedication." 


1 Letter from Archbishop Anthony Fernandez, Chairman of FABC/OHD, April, 1988. 

2 Resolution of Conference of European Churches, Barcelona, April, 1988. 

3 Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva 88.03.42. 

4 The Economist “The Phantom of the Opera”, Nov 11,1989, p. 37. 

s Asia 1988 Yearbook, Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong 1988 p.222. 

* The Erosion of the Rule of Law in Asia, ICJ/CC A-I A, p.76 

7 No Man is an Island, by Canon James Minchin, Allen & Unwin, p.239. 

* Asia 1988 Yearbook ibid p.222. 

’ ibid p.223. 

10 The Straits Times, August 23,1987. 

11 Interview, December 1989. 

u Question in House, November 30,1987. 

13 The Straits Times, September 27,1989, p 20,22. 
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4 

Ecumenism & Human Rights 
in Singapore 


I n recent years, Singapore churches have shown little inclination to work 
ecumenically. There are few co-operative activities and church members 
concentrate most of their Christian interest on the local church. Ecumenical 
concerns have been left to a small group of people in each denomination. 

At a formal level, the Methodist and Anglican churches in Singapore 
(formerly part of Malaysia) have been in membership with the CCA since its 
inception. Despite their small church membership they were, at the begin¬ 
ning, active and enthusiastic supporters of the Asian ecumenical movement. 
They took a significant part in the leadership of the organisation. Chiu Ban 
It, Bishop of the Singapore Anglican Diocese, was Vice-Chairperson of the 
East Asia Christian Conference (which became the CCA in 1973)1968,69 and 
became Acting Chairperson 1970-73 on the death of Dr D.T. Niles. Lee Soo 
Jin, a Singapore citizen, was Information Officerl972-77 and Singapore 
Methodist Bishop, Dr Yap Kim Hao, a Singapore resident (but Malaysian 
citizen) was General Secretary of CCA 1973-85. Many others served on 
programme committees or as support staff while the CCA office was in 
Singapore. 

When the CCA was expelled from Singapore in December 1987, churches 
in Singapore picked up the implication immediately. The government was 
challenging not only the ecumenical movement but also reminding local 
churches of the need for them to remain strictly apolitical. 

This may explain the frosty response which many of the staff reported 
when the government announced the expulsion. During the years the CCA 
was in Singapore, staff members had been active participants in local 
congregations, preaching, teaching and sharing in regular worship. Almost 
all of the staff noted that in the period between the announcement on 
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December 30,1987 of the Singapore government's intention to expel CCA 
and the time when they departed the Republic, they received few expres¬ 
sions of support or pastoral concern from the local churches where they had 
been worshipping. One staff person discovered that the minister of his 
church had advised all members to stay away from him and his family so that 
the church would not get into any trouble. It was anexpression of the fear felt 
by some churches that they might be found guilty by association. 

Not surprisingly, the two member churches in Singapore distanced 
themselves from the CCA. The Methodist church debated their continued 
involvement in CCA at length but in the end the decision was forced by a 
resolution at General Conference. Some of the laypeople elected as delegates 
to Methodist General Conference were strong supporters of the People's 
Action Party and Lee Kuan Yew. They posed the question strongly: "Should 
we belong to an organisation which our government has deemed subver¬ 
sive?" Faced with such a question few were brave enough to say "yes" in 
public. A small paragraph in the May issue of CCA news which satirised the 
Christian benediction to make fun of Singapore attitudes became a public 
debating point and angered some who might otherwise have been suppor¬ 
tive of the CCA. In the end, the voting was very close but the small majority 
was sufficient to cause the church to withdraw. 

24 August, 1988. 

"7 regret to inform you that the General Conference Executive Council of the 
Methodist Church in Singapore has decided to suspend all activities with CCA 
with immediate effect. 

We also regret to note the overall shift of emphasis from a variable programme 
of witness to a political challenge to any government, including the Govern¬ 
ment of Singapore, thereby putting the MCS in the painful position of having 
to take this action of suspension. Your CCA News (May 1988) confirms the 
shift which CCA has taken. Yourperspectiveof the "Father, Son and holy Goh" 
is not only a stale and questionable statement, but also smacks of profanity. 

The Methodist Church in Singapore regrets having to take this line of action 
at this time, but sincerely hopes that, as and when, the issues have been resolved 
to the satisfaction of the Methodist Church in Singapore, we will gladly 
reconsider our decision." 

Once the Methodist Church had withdrawn its membership the National 
Council of Churches, Singapore soon followed. In a brief letter dated 28 
February 1989, the Hon. General Secretary, P.S. George, terminated the 
membership of the Council in the CCA. 
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Profanity or Humour? , 

;In 1988apopular joke in Singapore had a government official telling an 
; audience that they would be punished if they mixed religion and 
politics. '^Leave rpolitics to the experts'" he said. A woman, asked 
"shouldn't the gov emmentleave religion to the religious experts?" The 
.official. 1 beamed and replied that the government already had "the 
father. Son and holy Goh." .. ; •. ^ 

: Local people would instantly recognise thefatheras LeeKuanYew>his 
son Lee Hsien Loong and the Deputy Prime Minister-Goh Chok Tong, , 
the triumvirate who are the spokespersons for the government.. 


When CCA News printed this joke, critics in the Singapore Methodist 
church described it as profanity and said it was proof the CCA had 



The Anglican church was in a different position. Their membership in the 
CCA has, in recent years, been so marginal that it was virtually dormant. 
Under the leadership of their new Bishop, Moses Tay (a former medical 
doctor, consecrated in October, 1982) the church had become increasingly 
fundamentalist to the extent of destroying antique carved wooden dragons 
in the cathedral and discouraging any "liberal" thought. Professor Trevor 
Ling, a sociologist at the National University of Singapore, says that the 
Bishop had "shown very clearly that he regards the appropriate policy for 
the diocese at present to be one of firm alliance with the most evangelical 
elements in the Singapore Christian scene rather than with liberal or catholic 
theologians... The direction in which the Anglican diocese may move is one 
in which the characteristics of a church may become submerged beneath the 
characteristics of a sect, perhaps eventuall y to disappear into the general flux 
of fundamentalist sects in Singapore." 1 

Canon Edge, warden of the Diocesan Training College at Kuching, 
Sarawak from 1979 to 1987 was a close observer of the Singapore Anglican 
church which he describes as a "Singaporeanism" - a sectarian, inwardly 
pagan group within Anglicanism. He calls it "Christianity tailored to suit the 
interests of the rich" and has described the heretical nature of this church and 
the damage it is doing to the belifevers. 2 

Even if only some of the criticism is true, it explains the fact that when 
Singapore Anglicans think of inter-church cooperation they mean working 
with the Pentecostal "Church of Singapore" and the Full Gospel 
Businessmen's Association. Traditional ecumenism is no longer considered 
respectable. 
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It has seemed to some observers that years of domestication have intimi¬ 
dated the Singapore churches into following government directives without 
question. Contrasting thechurch in that country with the courage of churches 
in South Africa, Korea, Latin America and other places of struggle, they 
found few signs of hope in the Singapore church. One of the critics, David 
Gill, General Secretary of the Australian Councilof Churches, put it in these 
words: 

'The response of the Singapore churches gives pause for reflection. What 
is it saying about the life of the church in that country? It was a deplorable 
response. Whenever we see the church as the tame servant of any political 
order, we need to start worrying and the church in Singapore showed itself 
(with one or two shining exceptions) to be a very tame servant indeed. I am 
more worried about the churches in Singapore than I am about the other 
churches in Asia. The integrity of the CCA has been strengthened by this 
incident (the closure of the office) whereas the integrity of the Singapore 
churches has been diminished." 3 

The Catholic "Marxist Conspiracy" of May 1987 

The failure of the official Singapore churches to show any public sign of 
solidarity for ecumenical workers in trouble was not confined to the CCA 
incident. It showed itself particularly in the Catholic church when young 
Catholic workers were detained in connection with a so-called "Marxist 
conspiracy" in May 1987. This is an important event for consideration as it 
begs many questions of the Singapore churches. 

On May 21, seven months before the expulsion of CCA, as part of the 
repressive measures of 1987, the Singapore government invoked the Internal 
Security Act for the fi st time in several years to arrest and detain without 
trial 16 young people who were said to be part of "a Marxist conspiracy to 
subvert the existing so ial and political system." The official government 
statement said that the conspiracy aimed at establishing a communist state 
in Singapore using "communist united front tactics". The government 
argument was that Tan Wah Piow, a peaceful student leader who fled the 
Republic in 1975 rather than take part in compulsory military training, was 
the alleged leader of this plot and his lieutenant in Singapore was Vincent 
Cheng Kim Chuan, the executive secretary of the Catholic Church's Justice 
and Peace Commission. Cheng is a quiet and gentle Catholic academic who 
trained for the priesthood but felt he could serve the church better as a 
layman. After training in a Catholic seminary he took his Master of Theology 
degree at the Protestant Trinity College in Singapore. 

Of the 16 arrested, four were employees of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Singapore, one was a practising lawyer and member of the Singapore Law 
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Society Council/ one a publisher and one managed a civil engineering firm. 
The other nine were employed in printing, media, market research and 
student activities. All had some links with church activities and most had 
known each other since student days. Two of the detainees were Malaysian 
citizens. On June 20, six more young people were arrested and in the next few 
days some of those "not deeply involved in the Marxist conspiracy" were 
released. 

Initially, it appeared the Singapore Catholic church might find the cour¬ 
age to challenge the government over the arbitrary arxests. Several Catholic 
organisations and a number of international church and human rights 
groups made public objections and asked for an immediate trial or the 
release of the detainees. These statements were not published in the Sin¬ 
gapore press. On May 27, less than a week after the arrests, a solidarity mass 
was celebrated at the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour in Siglap. 
Archbishop Mgr Gregory Yong Sooi Nghean, the head of the Catholic 
Church in Singapore, was celebrant assisted by 23 priests. Four relatives and 
friends of the detainees spoke positively about the integrity of the detainees. 
An estimated 2,500 worshippers crowded the church for a service at which 
Archbishop Yong said the detentions were a matter which concerned the 
whole church. 

The following day, after meeting with priests from the diocese. Arch¬ 
bishop Yong issued a press release in which he said he was "greatly 
perturbed" by the arrests and the Ministry's statement. 'The Catholic 
Church", he stated, "must continue its mission of spreading its teaching on 
matters pertaining to justice as they apply to social, economic and political 
issues. This teaching of the church is part of its mission and tradition and has 
world-wide application... We affirm our confidence in and continued sup¬ 
port for all the Catholic organisations mentioned in the Ministry's state¬ 
ment... The four full-time workers (arrested) have been fully committed to 
the work of the Catholic organisation in which they served." 

In the circumstances it was a strong statement and it sent alarm bells 
ringing in Lee Kuan Yew's head. Although the Siglap service was dignified 
and responsible. Prime Minister Lee described it as "whipping up emotions" 
because of the invitation to let four lay persons speak. 'That should not 
happen at a Church mass", he said. The language of speakers at the mass 
included the words: truth, justice, freedom, peace and love. Prime Minister 
Lee objected to the use of such words because that is "exactly the kind of 
United Front language" (i.e. used by communists). 4 

Lee Kuan Yew determined "to put some spine" into Archbishop Yong so 
that he would stop these activities. Flis own interpretation of events was that 
Archbishop Yong was a man of weak character who had been "got by a 
skilful united front operator." 5 
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The Singapore Straits Times published this romanticised chart as "evidence" 
which supports the Marxist conspiracy theory. What is actually shows is that a 
number of young people know each other. Most of the "conspirators " were 
released in a few days. In a more free society they would sue the newspaper for 

defamation of character. 


The week following the mass, Prime Minister Lee convened a meeting at 
his office attended by Archbishop Yong and nine priests. Lee gave the group 
30 minutes to read the "confession" of Vincent Cheng. Instead of discussing 
the situation of the detainees, Lee raised his voice and began to shout his 
criticism of the church for permitting four priests in the diocese to become 
involved in politics. The attack took the other priests by surprise. Father 
Joachim Kang admitted to being "stunned and so very worried and almost 
dumbfounded by the focus on the priests." 6 

Twice Archbishop Yong tried to intervene but was waved aside by the 
Prime Minister. When, finally, he was permitted to speak he began to read 
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a statement which Lee ignored because he claimed it used the polemical 
language of one of his priests (Fr D'Souza) and was not his own words. 

At a press interview immediately following the confrontation (to which 
foreign press were not invited). Archbishop Yong was required to state that 
he had read the "confession" of Vincent Cheng and had "no way of 
disproving this deposition. I have to take things at their face value for the 
time being." This was taken by the government to indicate support for their 
actions. 

The government interpretation of these events is as follows: 

"In May 1987, when the Government arrested Vincent Cheng's group, Fr 
Edgar D'Souza, Fr Patrick Goh and several other priests agitated against the 
arrest, holding masses and issuing inflammatory statements to work up 
emotions and pressure the Government to release the detainees. They 
misrepresented the arrest as an attack on the Church and caused a near 
collision between the Government and the Church. The situation was 
defused only after the Prime Minister intervened and the Archbishop stated 
publicly that the arrests had nothing to do with the Church." 7 

The statement is typical of Singaporean reporting in government papers 
and newspapers. It presents allegations as facts and places interpretations on 
events which are at best questionable: e.g. "issued inflammatory statements 
to workup emotions", "caused a near collisionbetween the Government and 
the Church" and "the Archbishop stated publicly that the arrests had 
nothing to do with the church". The last statement is visibly untrue. 

Such events illustrate some of the peculiar dynamics which motivate the 
Singapore government and people. 

Why did the government imprison a small group of defenceless young 
Catholic workers and fail to arrest the priests whom Lee Kuan Yew claimed 
were stirring up the church on a collision course with the government? 
According to Lee, Tan Wah Piow was "a simpleton" and Vincent Cheng 
"lacked grit" and "was not a problem". But he apparently saw Father 
D'Souza as an agitator, a smearer and a subversive and "no mean operator" 
in what he was doing through the church. "He (Lee) added that he had made 
some study of this because he had been faced with these problems before and 
had seen for himself how they (the communists) operated." 8 But despite 
Lee's certainty that D'Souza and the three priests were the more dangerous 
"communist" agitators they were permitted to remain free and emigrate if 
they chose. 

Of particular concern is the way in which the church allowed itself to be 
stripped of its dignity through the compromise forced on Archbishop Yong. 
In the next few days after the meeting Yong banned the June 14 issue of 
"Catholic News", accepted (with relief) the voluntary resignation of the four 
priests named by the government, banned his clergy from "mixing religion 
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with politics", closed the Catholic Centre for Foreign Workers and prohib¬ 
ited the saying of public prayers for the detainees and their families. 

It is hard to imagine any responsible Catholic priest likely toobey an order 
which says he must not pray publicly for detainees and their families when 
this kind of prayer is specifically required by the gospel. However, the 
Government has ways of ensuring that their rules are obeyed. Members of 
the Special Branch are now regularly planted in church services, particularly 
where priests are suspected of having "communist" sympathies. Since 
discovering the "Marxist plot" the security spies have documented some of 
the "sins" of priests as follows: 

Fr Patrick Goh of the Church of St Bernadette has delivered sermons 
portraying the ISA detainees as victims of injustice. "During the weekend 
masses on 21-22 May 1988, he claimed that people had expressed fears that 
innocent people could be easily fixed through false or fabricated informa¬ 
tion." 

Fr Adrian Anthony, the rector of St Francis Xavier's Seminary, "has 
suggested that the ISA detainees were innocent and had been wrongfully 
detained." 

Fr Andre Victor Christophe is a priest at the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. "At a Sunday mass on 28 August 88, he referred to the coming 
General Elections and exhorted his congregation to vote 'with their eyes 
open' as the tightening government policies would inevitably affect their 
children." 9 

After two years of regularly monitoring the sermons of the three priests 
these appear to be the most "subversive" statements the special branch 
heard. Words that would be considered compassionate, pastoral and inof¬ 
fensive in most other countries are given a sinister meaning by the Singapore 
security police and offered as evidence that priests are encouraging subver¬ 
sive activities. Under proposed new legislation, such words will soon 
become punishable offences. 

Faced with a mountain of innuendo and threat Archbishop Yong chose 
the path of compromise. He has been criticised on all sides for his actions: by 
the PrimeMinisterand parliamentarians f orbeing too weak;by the detainee's 
families for his failure to show pastoral concern; by detainees for some of his 
remarks about them; by some of his priests (though not publicly) for his 
failure to take a strong stand; by the National Union of Journalists in 
Malaysia for not supporting Cheng's innocence until proven guilty and by 
lawyers and foreign observers who had hoped the church might take a lead 
in challenging injustice in Singapore. 

Even allowing for a great difference in circumstances, the actions of the 
Catholic church in Singapore are in marked contrast to the response of the 
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church across the causeway in Malaysia. When Vincent Cheng and the 
Catholic workers were arrested in Singapore, the Catholic leaders in Malay¬ 
sia, Archbishop Soter Fernandez and Bishops Chan and Selvanayagam said 
that "in view of the recent press release from Singapore concerning the 
deposition of Vincent Cheng, we insist all the more that the evidence be 
brought into an open court." 

Four months later, in October 1987, the Malaysian government also 
invoked the ISA when it began a series of more than 100 arrests. The only 
common factor in the arrests seemed to be that at some time all those 
detained had been critical of the Prime Minister, Dr Mahathir. Almost 
immediately. Archbishop Soter issued a statement in which he criticised the 
ISA and said it is against basic human rights. A pastoral letter from the 
Catholic Bishops to be read in all churches said that "As a church, we deem 
I.S.A. IMMORAL in that it blatantly violates the basic human right to trial in 
an open court... This violation, if unchecked, tends to gradually undermine 
the autonomy of our judiciary and affect the social and economic develop¬ 
ment of our nation...We firmly believe that all persons are created in the 
image and likeness of God. Therefore their fundamental dignity as persons 
should be respected at all times...When violated, the cry of our people for 
justice reaches out to God who promises to come to their rescue." 

The Christian Federation of Malaysia, which includes Catholic and 
Protestant churches, issued a statement which said: 

"The church cannot escape from the responsibility of obeying the divine 
commands as contained in its Holy Scripture to speak against social and 
moral wrongs. Therefore, the church cannot help but announce Christian 
principles and point out where the existing social order is in conflict with 
them. It educates and sensitizes the conscience of its members concerning 
injustices in society." 10 

While most outside observers can recognize, and possibly sympathize, 
with, the pressure on Archbishop Yong and the Singapore churches it would 
seem that, at the very least, the Singapore churches should have issued a 
public statement of the kind made in Malaysia. The failure of the church to 
make even a minimal attempt to define the parameters of church social 
concerns gives the impressionof immaturity and weakness. In neighbouring 
countries such as Malaysia and Indonesia the churches face social pressures 
even greater than those in Singapore but whenever they have been placed in 
a defensive position against tl^e state the churches in these countries have 
had the faithfulness to at least assert their own belief in religious freedom 
and basic human values. The almost total silence of the Singapore churches 
is a worrying feature. 

Those Singaporeans interviewed in connection with this writing (all of 
whom wish to remain anonymous) were at great pains to claim that outsid- 
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ers cannot understand the pressure which the Singaporean churches face nor 
the consequences if they step out of line. One Singaporean wrote: "Bounda¬ 
ries have been drawn on our lives, governing everything from how to live 
our private lives to how extensively we can participate in the political arena. 
Through local newspapers, radio, television, the community centres, resi¬ 
dent committees. People's Association and the People's Action Party itself, 
we have been told to have unquestioning faith-in our leaders. Even if we 
don't, many of us will not dare to say so publicly." 

The deterrent effect makes many Singaporeans seek alternative options, 
including silence and emigration. In spite of this, some Singapore church 
leaders did suggest that quiet overtures were being made behind the scenes 
and they claimed that MPs who were sympathetic to the church were 
disturbed by government actions, particularly those of Lee Kuan Yew and 
were trying to be advocates for the church. 

The claim could have some validity. The government of Lee Kuan Yew 
may not be as united on this issue as the Prime Minister would like to 
suggest. On September 19, one week before nine of the detainees were 
released. First deputy Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong addressed some 
young, educated Singaporeans and said that perhaps the government had 
been too intolerant of differences of opinion.” According to the English 
Guardian, Lee regards Goh and Education Minister Tony Tan as "too soft" 12 
They are the leaders of a middle group of politicians who have been critical 
of the arrests under ISA and who are in opposition to the accession to power 
of Lee's son, Lee Hsien Loong. 

Despite the seriousness of the accusations against the Singapore "subver¬ 
sives", within four months of the first arrest, 16 had been released as 
constituting no further threat. The idea of a great Marxist conspiracy is 
generally regarded by Singaporeans as preposterous and the lone opposi¬ 
tion MP, Chiam See Tong, called the detainees, "young idealists and intellec¬ 
tuals," whose only "crime" was to be anti-PAP (People's Action Party) 13 
Most Singaporeans appear to have a cynicism that the ISA is simply being 
used, as it has many times in the past, to silence any potential opposition. 

The frightening part of a conspiracy theory is that it is impossible to 
disprove. And it is equally impossible to prove it! The government is spared 
this embarrassment by detention without trial and confessions under du¬ 
ress. 


Attitudes to Christianity 

The detention of young Catholic workers and the expulsion of the CCA 
are small parts of the Singapore religious jigsaw. To understand them in their 
context it is necessary to know a little of the attitudes of the old guard who 
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took power in the newly-independent Singapore 25 years ago and who have 
built it into a modem industrialised state with a stubborn single-minded 
determination which stamped out any suggestion of opposition. At first this 
meant crushing the possibility of an armed communist insurgency and 
introducing emergency measures to prevent revolution. But as the years 
passed and the communist revolutionary threat disappeared, an ageing 
political leadership - like old soldiers who never die - continued to read all 
contemporary history in terms of the past and that meant using emergency 
powers when it suited their political purposes. 

Today there are three main senior spokesmen for the Singapore govern¬ 
ment and each has a strongly held understanding of the Christian faith. 
According to Jim Minchin, "Lee (Kuan Yew) has been agnostic since child¬ 
hood, notwithstanding some Christian influence from family members, Goh 
(Keng Swee) has come to identify himself in broad terms with his Christian 
heritage. Rajaratnam believes all religion is man-made. But all three accept 
that it is given to only a few to develop a moral code without dependence on 
a community of faith. What is essential for the sake of the economy, an 
ordered society and one's own self-esteem is the solid sense of what is right 
and what is wrong." 14 

In one of his rare early talks on religion, Lee Kuan Yew addressed an East 
Asia Christian Conference (EACC) Youth Conference in 1967 and spoke 
with some honesty using words which partly reflected his own search at that 
time: 

"We start off with idealism; we should end up with maturity, with a great 
deal of sophistication giving a gloss to that idealism. But what usually 
happens is a great deal of erosion by the soft and baneful influences of power, 
leaving almost nothing of the idealism behind and only the professionalism 
of political leadership without its leavening values. 

For the Christian who is confronted with this milieu in South and South- 
East Asia, it is an extremely difficult task. 

First, they are a minority in a largely non-Christian region. Second, 
because Christianity is closely identified with the West and Europe, they are 
therefore - except for very special situations in certain parts of South-East 
Asia - suspect. 

The question is: Why is it I waste my time with a Christian groupif, in fact, 
they are suspect: if, in fact, theyjcan pose no challenge to the non-Christian 
leadership. My answer is: Because I really do not know what is the ultimate 
answer." 15 

Today, Lee is less likely to speak publicly of the corruption of idealism or 
of his own uncertainties about ultimate reality. But with evidence of "sub¬ 
version" in the Catholic church he has found himself speaking of Christian¬ 
ity in new terms. 
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When he was placed on the witness stand in the trial against th eFar Eastern 
Economic Review in 1989, he was challenged by the defence counsel who said 
the church had a right, according to its beliefs, to pursue its social teachings. 
Mr Lee responded, "I am not here to engage in theological discussion. I 
represent here the government of Singapore and we have a certain set of 
practices which date back to the British time - that all churches, all religions, 
stay out of politics. And there is no question or argument over that." 16 

Despite the emphatic way Mr Lee speaks, he is misinterpreting his own 
history. The church has always been active in politics, even in colonial times 
- perhaps even more so in colonial times. The difference is that in the colonial 
period, the church for the most part was directly associated with the colonial 
powers and their role in politics was (with a few notable exceptions) 
supportive of the government. Every ruler, no matter how authoritarian, is 
happy to see the church involved in politics so long as they are supporting 
the status quo. 

For Mr Lee to state that he was not present to discuss theology and then 
make bald theological statements throughout the trial is a strange and 
unfortunate contradiction. T o clarify the issue of what constituted theology, 
the defence counsel wished to introduce as a witness Bishop Patrick Kelly, 
a British Catholic theologian, to testify on theological matters. The request 
was declined by the presiding judge because it was not relevant, yet Mr Lee 
continued to pontificate on theological questions such as the correct way to 
conduct a Catholic Mass; how Christians can show concern for the poor and 
disabled; whether the church could use words such as "truth, peace and 
justice" which is the language of communists and most of all on a theological 
understanding of the churches' role vis a vis the state. For a witness who 
claimed he would not discuss theology, Lee lectured the court on a number 
of profound theological questions with a naivety that would have been 
roundly challenged in a legal trial in another country. 

During the proceedings Lee said he was not so simple-minded as to say 
that concern for poverty and social justice implied criticism of the govern¬ 
ment. "Anybody and everybody should have, as a good citizen, a concern for 
his fellow men and do something about the poverty", he said. "But if they do 
so from religious organisations, in the name of their religions, and engage 
government policies, for or against... that must lead to trouble." 

It is a strange contradiction. The churches and other religions are enjoined 
notto relate to government policies either "for or against" and the logic of the 
argument is that as churches they must ignore the plight of the poor and 
forget about social justice. What happens to the teaching of the church in 
such a situation? Are religious people expected to be automatons doing 
charitable works in a purely individual capacity but never asking any 
questions about the causes of poverty or the reason for injustice? Is the 
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government to become the new infallible voice on all matters of life and 
action? 

It is not good enough. For the church to accept such conditions would be 
to deny the fundamentals of the gospel. 

The second senior government spokesman is Goh Keng Swee. He is the 
inspiration behind Singapore's economic planning. His public talks are 
mostly on financial questions and he was the keynote speaker at the 
Assembly of EACC/CCA in Singapore, 1973 when he spoke on Asian 
development questions. (A fact which suggests that the Singapore govern¬ 
ment knew perfectly well where the interests of the CCA lay when they 
agreed to let them establish a headquarters in Singapore in 1974). 

Goh has a basic sympathy for the church and a strong personal faith. When 
members of parliament are sworn into office after each election, he is one of 
the few who insists that they take their oath oh a Bible. His silence when 
church organisations have been attacked is noticeable. 

The third parliamentarian from the old guard who still speaks for the 
party is Mr S. Rajaratnam, Senior Minister in the Prime Minister's Office. A 
Tamil atheist, he makes aggressive - some would say "rude" - pronounce¬ 
ments on a wide range of subjects. In August 1987 he spoke to a student 
forum at the National University of Singapore and attempted to equate new 
theologies with Marxism. 

He argued that the old Marxism is in disrepute but new Marxists with 
"skill and sophistication" are now working through "professors of theology, 
priests, bishops and maybe a few, as yet undetected, archbishops and 
cardinals." An "expendable army of useful idiots" flocking to join the 
communist crusade. 

"That is why," he said, "I think that the Marxistplot we busted in May this 
year is the first of many that will be launched, not only against Singapore, but 
against every other East and South-East Asian country where earlier at¬ 
tempts by communists to seize power had been thwarted." 

Rajaratnam blamed liberation theology for troubles in the Philippines and 
continued, "the authors of liberation theology are communists who have 
grown wiser and more quick-witted over the years aided and abetted by 
confused non-communists... Marxism has always radiated a religious au¬ 
rora (Sic: should be aura?) which explains the fascination liberation theology 
has for simple-minded priests and nuns... The liberation theologians are, in 
my view, Leninists wearing white collars the wrong way round. To take but 
one example: on the question of truth and morality the liberation theologians 
are totally on the side of Lenin rather than of the gospels... This is no bogey. 
It is high-tech Leninist-communism...What makes it far more dangerous 
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than the old communism is that the new Leninist-Marxism is really a 
revolution of nihilism. 

"It has no cause, no faith; not even a misguided but firmly held set of 
ideals. The Leninists have joined forces with nihilist theologians only for one 
purpose - to destroy capitalism knowing full-well that they cannot erect in 
its place a Heaven on Earth." 17 

There is much more but that is enough to indicate that Ra jaratnam is still 
in the kindergarten when it comes to understanding theology. Liberation 
theology is not a monolithic new form of Christian Marxism as Rajaratnam 
suggests but a responsible way of approaching theological analysis in the 
late twentieth century. 

As with all theological formulations, there are varieties of ways in which 
liberation theology is expressed by different proponents and there is an on¬ 
going and healthy debate among church people about interpretation. 

But at its heart, liberation theology is a respectable mainstream theological 
system which struggles with basic questions of living a Christian life in the 
realities of human suffering. Liberation means freedom from sin as well as 
the forms of cultural, social, economic and political oppression which are a 
consequence of sin. Liberation from sin and its consequences is a fundamen¬ 
tal Christian doctrine and is promised so that God's kingdom of peace and 
justice, righteousness and joy can begin to be realised "on earth as it is in 
heaven." 

In the Bible, Jesus consistently shows an identification with the oppressed 
and the poor. In liberation theology this is expressed as "a preferential option 
for the poor" and it invites Christians to understand society from the 
perspective of those who are poor and oppressed and to publicly declare 
solidarity with them. 

This theological interpretation of the Christian gospel is accepted within 
all the mainstream churches a s a valid interpretation of the ministry of Christ 
and his church. It is in accord with official Papal teaching and has not been 
renounced by the Vatican as Rajaratnam claims. 

It is patently absurd to suggest that "the authors of liberation theology are 
communists" who have written "Marxism in theological language." 

The International Mission of Jurists were in Singapore around the time 
Rajaratnam made his attack on liberation theologians and they drew some 
provocative parallels: 

"As PAP leaders must be well aware, there is a fundamental antipathy in 
their theories and practices between communism and religion. An alliance 
in Singapore between the CPM or any other communists and dedicated 
Catholics, with shared goals and tactics is, in the Mission's opinion, an 
untenable allegation. Indeed the recent speech of Senior Minister S. Ra¬ 
jaratnam entitled, "Is God a Liberation Theologian?" attacking religion and 
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religious workers committed to social justice and human rights, resembled 
the atheism found in communist doctrine more than any of the published 
statements of the detainees. The Mission is tempted to draw parallels 
between the detention without trial of religious dissidents in Soviet labour 
camps and the religious and human rights workers in Singapore's detention 
centres." 18 

The three leaders represent a phase that will hopefully soon disappear in 
Singapore. In the courtroom when Lee Kuan Yew sued the Far Eastern 
Economic Review for an alleged defamatory article, the defence counsel 
summed up his case by saying that Lee was "a prisoner of his own remark¬ 
able past - obsessed with liberation theology, the Philippine revolution and 
the communist united front tactics of the 1950s and 1960s, he lives in the 
present through the past and his astigmatism causes him to see things 
through the spectacles he wore in the 1950s: to see united front tactics in the 
churches' joint statement and the language of religion. When he looks at the 
Archbishop in 1987 he sees the rector of Nanyang University, when he sees 
the joint statement he says they are the words of the united front and when 
he looks at the mass for ISA detainees for him it is literally a mass move¬ 
ment." 19 

Singapore can expect little change with the present leadership and must 
look forward to the next generation of politicians who will hopefully have 
a better respect for civil liberties and the place of religion in society. 

Church Growth 

The government clamp-down on the churches in 1987 was followed in 
1988 by the release of a report commissioned by the Ministry of Community 
Development. Entitled "Religion and Religious Revivalism in Singapore" it 
quoted the startling figures that church membership or those calling them¬ 
selves "Christian" had climbed from 10.3% of the population in 1980 to 18.7% 
in 1988. This is a dramatic increase of 45% in eight years. Of further concern 
to the writers of the report was the fact that Christians represented a 
disproportionate number of English-speaking Singaporeans with tertiary 
education and well-paid employment. 20 

The growth in the churches was not equal. Charismatic and fundamental¬ 
ist churches and sects showed the strongest growth but there were also 
striking increases in some of The mainstream churches. To government 
leaders, church growth was a potential problem because of the possibility of 
reprisal from some of the other religions and an escalation into religious 
conflict. The Moslem community has always been particularly concerned 
about conversions to Christianity. 
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As is customary in Singapore whenever a situation of this nature is 
uncovered, political leaders began a barrage of speeches and lectures giving 
moralisms and free advice on how to behave. 

Mr S. Dhanabalan, Minister for National Development and Dr Tay Eng 
Soon, Minister of State for Education, met with church leaders the month 
after the report was released. They told Christians they had to be more 
sensitive to the needs of a multi-cultural, multi-religious and multi-racial 
society. They advised the churches to examine their methods of evangelism 
so as not to intrude on people's privacy or to act in a confrontational manner. 

Brigadier Lee Hsien Loong, Minister for Trade and Industry, son of the 
Prime Minister, said in May 1989 that the government was discouraging 
Christian groups from proselytizing among Moslems and the Internal 
Security Department would be monitoring some fiery preachers who en¬ 
couraged their members to convert Malays to Christianity even if it meant 
bloodshed and martyrdom. 

Mr Ong Teng Cheong, Second Deputy Prime Minister, told a Vesak Day 
celebration that "the Singapore government would not tolerate religious 
groups taking extreme actions which may cause ill-will or hostility among 
different religions." 21 

As the government probed deeper they discovered that Christians also 
constitute the largest group of teachers in schools (estimated at 38% of the 
total) and MPs began to ask whether there might be a connection between 
education and evangelism. On October 7,1989 the government announced 
that it would be phasing out the teaching of Religious Knowledge as a 
compulsory school subject and replacing it with a new civics course. 

Religious Knowledge was introduced to all schools in 1982 in what Jim 
Minchin describes as "Singapore's most curious and hybrid educational 
experiment". 22 All pupils studied a Religious Knowledge curriculum which 
included historical and philosophical aspects of the religion of their choice, 
including an option for Confucian ethics. The whole programme was 
designed to introduce stricter moral values into the community and to 
prevent the new affluence from bringing about a degenerate society. 

But in 1989 Dr Tony Tan, who introduced the new bill, told parliament that 
Religious Knowledge had been "a mistake." He added that the best place to 
teach religious values is in the home and not the school. 23 He noted that there 
was also a conflict over the function of schools and many would question 
whether teachers should be expected to teach religious values rather than 
knowledge. Some had spoken of the danger that Religious Knowledge 
classes would be used for proselytism but when the bill to end Religious 
Knowledge came to parliament the most vocal opponents of it were the 
Moslems who had found in practice that teaching the fundamentals of Islam 
in schools had strengthened the faith of their own young people. 
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Church growth among fun damentalist groups offers problems of a differ¬ 
ent kind for the Singapore government. Insofar as these churches show 
interest in strictly political questions it will be to support the government and 
maintain the status quo. But the other reality is that as they get stronger so 
they can become seed-beds for social activists. Their dogmatism gives them 
a stubbornness and a conviction that they have the truth which is the equal 
of the most imperious politician. 

The government is watching such churches closely. The Calvary Charis¬ 
matic Centre has one of the largest congregations in Singapore. When they 
sought permission to purchase a property and build a huge auditorium 
seating 5,000 people the government intervened and the deal fell through. 
The Internal Security Division keeps the Calvary church under close scru¬ 
tiny and observed that the Rev Rick Seaward, seniorpastorof thechurch, has 
said that he wants all Malays to be Christian. In a sermon which the 
government described as "fiery 7 ' he declared that "the greatest threat to 
Christianity... toall mankind today is not Communism but Islam"... and that 
God's special task for Singaporeans was to send them to spread the Gospel 
to other countries. He exhorted the congregation to be willing to be mar¬ 
tyred. 24 

The Internal Security Department has a long list of dossiers on cases such 
as this and there are similar charges of religious intolerance against Moslems, 
Sikhs and Hindus. 


Religious Harmony 

On December 26,1989, the Singapore government took the ultimate step 
in control of churches and religious bodies and announced legislation to 
define and control religious activity in the Republic in the areas of prose- 
lytism and the mixing of religion and politics. The White Paper which 
outlines the proposal entitled "Maintenance of Religious Harmony", 25 is the 
first such legislation in the world and was presented a s a Bill to Parliament, 
Janmuary 15,1990. 

Under thenew law, the Minister of Home Affairs will have the power "to 
act promptly and effectively against persons whose actions or words threaten 
this (religious) harmony". The Minister will possess wide powers to punish 
a multitude of religious crimes including: 

- Causing feelings of enmity, hatred, ill-will or hostility to religious 
groups. 

- Promoting a political cause or conducting subversive activities under the 
guise of propagating a religious belief. 

- Exciting disaffection against the President or Government. 

Unfortunately, such phrases leave an enormous amount to the discretion 
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of the Minister and the words describing "harmful conduct" can be inter¬ 
preted in many different ways. The White Paper uses illustrations which 
reveal that activities as innocent and as fundamentally Christian as public 
prayer for those in prison and their families are considered guilty of 
subversive behaviour by the Special Branch. There is little doubt that if this 
legislation had been in effect in the last two years a number of Christians 
would be in prison as a consequence. 

Those found guilty of religious crimes will be issued with a prohibition 
order which stops the culprit from addressing groups on specified subjects, 
printing or publishing or distributing publications or holding any office on 
a publishing committee on these subjects. If they are members of a religious 
institution, the head of that institution will be advised 14 days before the 
prohibition order is served. 

If the person contravenes the prohibition order there will be a maximum 
penalty of S$10,000 or imprisonment up to 2 years. A second offence carries 
a maximum fine of S$20,000 or imprisonment up to three years or both. 

When the new law is enacted, the President of Singapore will appoint a 15- 
member Presidential Council for Religious Harmony which will be respon¬ 
sible for advising the government on matters of religious harmony. It will 
have "representatives from all the major religions in Singapore," and has so 
little power that it sounds suspiciously like a religious rubber stamp to give 
some legitimacy to a dubious law. 

The Singapore Straits Times dutifully ran a column in which it requested 
opinions from 20 religious leaders. Fourteen replied and were mostly non¬ 
committal. This is hardly surprising, since a strong criticism would make the 
critic eligible to be the first one convicted under the new law. With its usual 
selective editorial licence, the Straits Times entitled the article: "Religious 
Leaders Support Proposed Laws." 26 

The Assemblies of God, representing 15,000 members and 31 churches, 
managed a subtle little twist by suggesting that if religious leaders should 
not get involved in politics it hoped that politicians would stay clear of 
religious matters when acting in their official capacities. The implication of 
their suggestion was not elaborated. 

Father Goh, the parish priest criticised in the White Paper for making 
"political statements", said publicly that the government had not provided 
sufficient grounds for introducing the new laws. Rather he believed that it 
was afraid of "moral pressure arising from the development of legitimate 
social action." 27 

On January 8,1990, the Archdiocese of the Catholic Church in Singapore 
issued a statement under the signature of Archbishop Gregory Yong, ex¬ 
pressing grave reservations about the proposed laws. While it supported the 
need for religious harmony, the Catholic statement claimed that "to say that 
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religion and politics can be separated is at best an ambiguous statement... 
there can often bean overlap between the secular and the religious.. .Loyalty 
to the nation is not to be confused with loyalty to the Govemment....It is 
possible for a person to be a great critic of the Government and a a great 
patriot. The church/' the statement continued, "is concerned about the pos¬ 
sible misuse of the proposed legislation to silence lawful dissent and legiti¬ 
mate criticism." 25 

Christian responses to the Government White Paper were, by necessity, 
made by separate denominational groups. The virtual disappearance of any 
significant ecumenical activity in Singapore has made this inevitable and a 
united Christian statement on the critical issue of religious freedom seems no 
longer possible. Naturally, if the government sees the churches as a threat, 
it is in their interest to have the churches remain divided in this way. 

The head of Singapore's Islamic Religious Council (Muis) declined to 
comment on the proposed new law as did leaders of the Calvary Charismatic 
Centre. But in Malaysia there was some discussion on the implications of the 
law for Moslem-Christian relations. The Malaysian Islamic party in Kuala 
Lumpur urged Singapore to implement the new laws with caution so that 
religious freedom and legitimate missionary work would not be affected. 
The statement expressed a fear that the proposed laws could "create the very 
problems that the government wants to prevent." 25 

The way the White Paper is framed suggests that the new Religious 
Harmony law will be modelled on the dreaded Internal Security Act. 
Although there is provision for the government to warn an "offender" and 
advise the Inter Religious Council of its intended action, there is no provision 
for public trial before imprisonment. In other words a preacher or lay person 
can be adjudged guilty and imprisoned for preaching with no chance to clear 
their name in a court of law. The government through its Minister will 
assume the power of judge and jury and those who preach for conversion or 
mention social issues in their sermons face the possibility of detention 
without trial every time they speak. 

While the government insists that the measures it proposes are not against 
religious freedom, they impose limits on the expression of religion which 
will must be unacceptable to religious groups. This is particularly true for 
Christians: both conservative and liberal. 

Fundamentalist Christian groups have shown many times in history that 
they will not accept restrictionsT>n their right to preach for conversion. This 
attitude will continue to alienate Moslems, Hindus and Buddhists but with 
the present evangelistic emphasis and church growth it is unlikely that 
Singapore's fundamentalist churches will curb their activity and indeed 
some could even welcome imprisonment as a sign of the legitimacy of their 
activity. (Matthew 5:10-12). 
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The whole weight of recent mainstream theology has been to break down 
the distinction between sacred and secular and make Christians responsible 
members of the society in which they live. However, the impending legisla¬ 
tion in Singapore makes social activism virtually impossible and the long 
internal struggle between obedience to the gospel versus compromise with 
secular powers may enter a new phase in Singapore. After recent ISA 
detentions served on Christians there may notbe many church members in 
Singapore who will publicly espouse a socially activist Christian position, 
for under the new legislation any who do so will automatically be on a 
collision course with the government. 

No matter how it is rationalised, legislation of this nature strikes at the 
heart of religious freedom. Other Asian countries where there is conflict 
between religious groups may look sympathetically at the Singapore experi¬ 
ment as a way to resolve a religious problem by political action. 

The purpose of such laws must be for governments to extend their control 
and power. If the real aim is religious harmony such measures are bound to 
fail. You cannot produce genuine harmonious relationships between people 
by removing their rights. Harmony which is forced by law is repression. Just 
as the law is rarely, if ever, able to resolve a broken marriage relationship by 
legal punishment so there can be little hope that imprisonment and fines will 
do anything to improve religious harmony in a society. 

If our ecumenical experience has taught us anything at all, it is that 
differences between religious groups can be points of growth for both sides 
so long as there is mutual recognition of the integrity of the other, a 
willingness to listen to an alternative point of view and an openness to seek 
the truth. This is the route to genuine harmony and governments would be 
well advised to follow it. By attempting to enforce unity through the threat 
of punishment, governments may end with a semblance of unity with no 
inner reality. 

Meanwhile the government manipulates the people and orchestrates 
situations in a thousand areas of life. It is forbidden to chew gum in the 
subway; you are fined $250 for failing to flush a public toilet (who monitors 
this?) and jaywalkers will be fin ed. TiC Thomas former editor of CCA News 
talks of "organised and banal efforts to cultivate courtesy and acquire 
culture.—periodic exhortations to graduates to increase and multiply and 
non-graduates to limit their families." and Ninan Koshy of the WCC says this 
manipulation is "an almost desperate attempt to build something cohesive 
as a basis for society and state." 

The island-state which is so clean and efficient to tourists is built on a 
mountain of rules and regulations which suffocates the creativity and 
growth of those who live there permanently. A myriad petty laws hide the 
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uncertainty about the ethos of the country's culture and the binding societal 
values which will one day make make a nation. 

One must have some sympathy for Christians growing up in the restric¬ 
tive social environment of Singapore. Prevented by law from social activism 
or genuine dialogue with those of other religions, they will develop their 
religious experience in a cocoon-like state without the benefit of the free flow 
of ideas and action. 

But time is relative. With increased affluence and travel and the passing 
of old-guard paranoia, there will come a time when the Singapore churches 
will again be open to the healing power of the spirit which comes in its 
fullness only through the flowering of religious freedom. 
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5 

Church, State, People 


The conflict between the CCA and the Singapore government was a 
relatively minor event in terms of international news. Nobody was impris¬ 
oned, the confiscation of books and papers was settled amicably through 
lawyers and the CCA staff left the Republic of Singapore without fuss. There 
were some immediate and obvious problems created for the CCA which 
have been inconvenient but these have been overcome without serious 
disruption to the continuing work of the organisation. 

In the long-term, if history is any guide, Singapore will eventually have a 
leadership which will be better able to understand Christian activities and 
willing to adopt a more open and liberal policy toward non-conformist 
groups and individuals. The church always outlasts its critics. 

Beyond the initial organisa¬ 
tional problems for CCA, Asian 
churches have been forced to 
consider the theological signifi¬ 
cance of the events in December 
1987 as a further sign of the 
constantly recurring misunder¬ 
standings between church and 
state. This is not a new question. 

It has re-surfaced every generar 
tion since the first Christians 
entered the Roman catacombs but in the Singapore events there were some 
new factors which enable us to re-appraise church-state questions from a 
different perspective. 
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From its inception, the East Asia Christian Conference (EACC, subse¬ 
quently CCA) gave a high priority to responsible Christian participation in 
the political life of Asian states. The freedom from colonial rule which 
accelerated from 1945 onward brought with it a euphoria in the region which 
infected the churches as much as the general population. There was a 
growing expectation that responsible national selfhood would develop and 
that economic development would occur in a context of social justice and 
democracy. 

The first Assembly of EACC following the 1959 inauguration at Kuala 
Lumpur was held in Bangkok 1964, where the theme was "The Christian 
Community within the Human Community." The title itself is germinal and 
sums up in simple words the central question for Asian Christians living in 
a minority situation. The Assembly received a long and important basic 
document which was accepted as a guideline for the churches for the years 
1964-88. The statement reflected the optimism of the times. It assumed that 
a mutual partnership between church and state would be possible, in most 
cases desirable, and would be understood by governments. 

At that time it was probably not possible to foresee the extent to which 
authoritarianism and militarism would enter into Asian political leadership 
nor the degree to which the doctrine of national security would be used 
against the people to maintain illegitimate regimes. 

But the importance of the document lies in the fact that right from the 
beginning of the EACC (and therefore from the beginning of a specifically 
"Asian-Christian" perception) the need for Christians to be responsible 
political participants in their own societies was recognised. The 1964 Assem¬ 
bly even proposed that throughout all Asian countries the churches should 
"organize adequate political education for their own members, youth and 
adults alike." It further urged the churches to "offer educational services on 
responsible citizenship to the larger community, including Christians and 
non-Christians." 1 

The 1964 statement listed the following goals which Christians should set 
before newly-independent nations. 

1. The state must be based in some measure on the consent of the people. 
The means of people's participation and/ or the people's capacity to use the 
available means may have serious limitations in Asian countries today but 
it is imperative that both should be further developed. 

2. The state must express in its own structure its recognition that man has 
ends and loyalties beyond the state. The state's guarantee of religious liberty 
as a fundamental right of the human person is one such expression. 

3. The power of the state should never be absolute and must be limited by 
political means, legal processes and customs. 
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4. The state in Asia today has the task of integrating communal groups into 
a new composite national community but it should be done without doing 
violence to the legitimate individuality of traditional groups. 2 

It is a measure of the optimism of the period that the churches assumed 
that the difficult problem of dissent would be handled with more tolerance 
by Asian rulers than had been the case in the West. In the third section they 
stated: 

"Much Christian thinking, particularly in the West, has emphasized the 
necessity to limit state power. But in Asian countries we must stress the 
positive functions of government in the re-ordering of economic life and the 
duty of Christians and other citizens to accept the authority of the state and 
a great measure of state-imposed discipline as a means to social progress. 
The urgent problems of national development and political unity in all areas 
of Asia demand a strong and decisive central government. The danger is that 
this will pull these nations in the direction of authoritarian and even 
totalitarian rule." 3 

The place of this long document within the life of the Asian churches has 
never been challenged. While there are some points at which history has 
destroyed the high expectations of the churches, it remains a definitive 
document which ought to be understood by political leaders like Lee Kuan 
Yew. In his testimony during the libel suit against the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Mr Lee said the f irstkey factor leading him to take this action was the 
fact that "religion must be kept apart from politics." 4 

A strong confrontation between church and state is made inevitable when 
political leaders attempt, as Mr Lee has done, to determine the role of religion 
in such absolute terms. Christians have always seen the need to participate 
responsibly in the political, economic and social life of a nation. Whether 
they come from fundamentalist, liberal or sectarian traditions, the obligation 
for Christians to witness to truth, even against the power of the state, means 
that politics cannot be kept apart from religion. 

This belief is absolutely fundamental to the Christian understanding of 
the world. Dr Feliciano Caritio has summarised it in these words: 

"We realise of course that the question of the relationship between church 
and state - of the community of faith on the one hand and the political 
organization of society on the other - is not new. Indeed, it is embedded in 
the self-understanding of the Christian community from its very inception. 
J esus Christ, as the historical vehicle of God's redemptive work for the world 
and as the personification of God's Kingdom, was a man. He was bom, lived, 
and died under and within the dispensation of the political powers of his 
time. The line in one of the early confessions that Jesus "...suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried..." reminds us, not only that 
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Jesus was a man, but that his relationship with the political powers cannot 
be understood in an unambiguo us manner, and that the relationship of the 
Christian community, or the church, to the political powers cannot likewise 
be understood in an unambiguous manner. The cross, which has become the 
symbol of the Christian community, symbolized also, as we know, the 
suffering and bitter death of insurrectionists who were opposed to the rule 
of the Roman Empire." 5 

In 1964, the EACC document invoked the doctrine of the Lordship of 
Christ and the gospel of redemption to justify its complete commitment to 
being involved in the political life of Asian nations. 

"This is the substance of the Church's witness amidst social change in Asia 
today... 

"Our discussions as Christians of economics, politics and society are 
therefore conversations about Jesus Christ, that is to say, an attempt of faith 
to discern him in the social changes of our nations and to discover what it 
means to respond to his call in relation to these changes." 6 

It could hardly be more plainly stated. 

Within the theological teaching of other Asian religions, the relationship 
between religious faith and political action is usually articulated with similar 
conviction Islam has a particularly strong doctrine of political involvement 
and has profoundly challenged the political development of many Asian 
states. Shinto religious leaders in Japan have also managed to influence 
political events in that country. Even the religions which are often consid¬ 
ered to be "other-worldly" or apolitical, Hinduism and Buddhism, have 
found a rationale within their scriptures for political action. Strong right- 
wing Hindu political groups are politically active in India and Buddhist 
monks in places such as Sri Lanka and Thailand have begun to work for 
justice in a public way which challenges the political system. 

These are foundation realities of Christianity and the other Asian religions 
in the 1990s. They have always been there and they need to be understood 
by Asian political leaders. 

In describing its relationship toward CCA, the National Council of 
Churches, Singapore gave as one of its reasons: "NCC/S will continue to 
support CCA as long as the organization endeavours to fulfil its aims and 
objectives without deviating from its original course." 7 The Methodist 
Church in Singapore suspended all activities with CCA and regretted that 
the CCA had shown an "overall shift of emphasis from a variable pro¬ 
gramme of witness to a political challenge to any government, including the 
Government of Singapore." 8 

The question which needs to be more sharply defined by the critics is: in 
what way has the CCA actually deviated from its original mandate and 
aims? At least in the context of church-state relations, a careful reading of the 
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earliest documents of the EACC suggests that the foundation for a strong 
involvement in Asian political and economic life was one of the most evident 
emphases of those who were the pioneers of the EACC. 

There has been a tendency to see church-state as a Western debate. 
Certainly it has dominated the thinking of generations of western theologi¬ 
ans and still remains a controversial debate in the churches of Europe and 
America. 

In Asia, the debate has been less active but when it does occur the peculiar 
situation of the Asian religions means it assumes new dimensions. The 
minority status of the church in countries other than the Philippines requires 
Christians to relate not only to a state organisation but also to the complex 
dynamics which exist between the state and the other religions in the 
country. This leads to a diversity of situations on which it is difficult to 
generalise. A few examples will serve to illustrate the complexity: 

Pakistan defines itself as an ideologically Islamic state, a statement which 
raises some difficult questions for the small Christian population. 

Islam is the dominant religion in West Malaysia, Bangladesh and Brunei 
and the determined belief in Quran and Sunnah as the basis of civil life offers 
an alternative understanding of the role of religion in society. 

While Islam is also the largest religious group in Indonesia the state legally 
recognises three other religious groups: Protestant Christianity, Roman 
Catholic Christianity and Balinese Hinduism. Each of the religious groups 
has a direct participation in politics and has representatives of their own 
religious party in government. Each of the four religions is required to accord 
recognition to the Panjit Sila (a statement of principles which begins with 
belief in God) 

By contrast, India is a secular state where the religious communities have 
no recognised role in politics and no formal relationship to the state. 

In Japan there is a complex relationship between the state and the Shinto 
religion which has caused periodic consternation among Christians. 

China adheres to a modem secular rather than a religious ideology as its 
basis for authority. 

With such a diversity it is not surprising that there is no common 
denominator in the state's attitude to Christianity. The church is welcomed 
in some places, neutered in others and prevented from operating in others. 
The distinctions need to be recognised. They help to explain why some 
nervous churches run for cover at the first sign of criticism while others show 
amazing courage in the face of persecution. 
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Historically, theologians have 
often examined the relationship 
between church and state in a vac¬ 
uum since they are both organisa¬ 
tions and the way they relate to 
each other at an organisational level 
can be easily documented. For the 
purpose of our present discussion 
we need to look at two other dy¬ 
namic relationships which provide 
a wider dimension to the organisa¬ 
tional dispute between church and 
state. 

In recent Asian history, a new 
focus to the discussion has come 
from an understanding of "the 
people" in society. The rediscovery 
of "the people" has been a defini¬ 
tive development for both governments and churches. At the Non-Aligned 
Nations' Conference in 1976 Mrs Bandaranaike of Sri Lanka said: 

"Our gains in the political field will remain meaningless if they leave the 
lives of the people untouched. Our people are, in sum and substance, the 
ultimate justification of all our efforts and they will judge us not on the 
breadth and depth of our political abstractions, or on the flow and power of 
our rhetoric, but on our concrete contributions to their day to day lives." 

In Asian political life, the Chinese leadership found its rationale for 
revolution in a new ideology of the people. History was rewritten in a way 
which focussed on the role of the people in social development and denied 
the ruling class their pre-eminence. The highest good became the service of 
the people and the state made an attempt (rarely successful) to shift decision¬ 
making power away from the ruling class and into the hands of the masses 
of the people. 

In the famous parable of the foolish old man who removed the mountain, 
Mao Tse Tung concludes with the words: 

"Today two big mountains lie like a dead weight on the Chinese people. 
One is imperialism, the other feudalism. The Chinese Communist party has 
long made up its mind to dig them up. We must persevere and work 
unceasingly and we, too, will touch God's heart. Our God is none other than 
the Chinese people. If they stand up and dig together with us, why can't these 
two mountains be cleared away."’ 

While no other Asian leader deified the masses of the people to the extent 
that Mao did, there has been a wide recognition of the role of the people in 
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participation in government. At this point, communism and democracy 
come together. Government of the people, for the people and by the people, 
which is the basis of democratic thought, represents an understanding of the 
role of the people in society similar to the Maoist philosophy. Every govern¬ 
ment, however autocratic, must give the impression that its first concern is 
the people. 

Writing of modem Asian society, Anwar Barkhat of Pakistan has said: 
"The state has to exist for the well-being of its people. It is no longer an 
institution only for law and order in society but one which cannot have 
purposes apart from the welfare of its citizens." 

This is all good theoretical language for politicians to use but the reality 
is that politicians have often used their position of power for nepotism and 
the extension of their own personal fortunes. 

The rationale for people's participation in a Christian context was spelled 
out at a CCA-WCC-CCPD Conference in 1984: 'The state has an important 
role both in maintaining the status quo and in changing it. Government acts 
primarily in the vested interest of those who make its decisions and so 
supports and perpetuates those interests. Indeed those interests use govern¬ 
ment to control the lives of the people. In biblical understanding the purpose 
of rule is to remove oppression, protect life, establish justice and serve the 
people. Therefore it is imperative that people who are victims of state power 
must try and introduce a new structure of state power." 10 

The feudalism which characterised many Asian societies in the past, and 
which still exists in many places today, has given such a centralisation of 
traditional power that the people have developed a passivity which has 
made them slow to recognise their own strength and integrity. But an 
awakening is evident. Rulers in Asia can no longer assume the docile nature 
of their subjects. People's power channelled toward change has shown a 
capacity to topple a dictator's rule and challenge systems which are unjust. 

While this has been happening politically, the theological development of 
the Asian churches has shown a similar growth in understanding. Since 
1970, the CCA has produced a flood of new books which explore the position 
of the people and seek ways for them to become "the subjects of history" 
rather than objects to be manipulated. 

In 1981, the Bangalore Assembly ofCCA had as its theme "Livingin Christ 
with People", and the section seports from the Assembly developed this 
concept: 

"A new mood is emerging in Asia. There is an awakening of the people 
themselves. A new history is being written in our time. No longer are the 
victories and exploits of the powerful crucial to an understanding of history. 
Now the deep movements of the human spirit and the growing solidarity of 
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the people are the reference points for understanding history. Empires rise 
and fall, kingdoms come and go but people remain as the permanent reality 
of history." 11 

During the years 1970-1990, the Asian concept of people has been sys¬ 
tematised into a theological formulation, principally by Korean church 
leaders who use the Korean word "minjung" as their starting point. "Min" 
can be translated as people and "jung" as the mass of the people, so minjung 
is popularly described as "a theology of people," although it means more 
than this in Korean thought. 

Ironically, it was the repressive rule of President Park Chung-hee which 
provided the impetus for Minjung theology's development. Many of Korea's 
best scholars and ministers were the victims of Park's oppression. Theologi¬ 
cal professors suddenly found themselves unemployed, subject to interro¬ 
gation before security police, facing court martial tribunals and spending 
time in prison. In this totally new context they had time to reflect, to talk to 
new friends and to write on their experiences. Taught over many years to 
think in theological terms,they were no w forced to interpret events theologi¬ 
cally in the midst of struggle rather than the splendid isolation of a seminary 
study. As David Kwang-sun Suh has described it, "the theology of minjung 
is a socio-political biography of Korean Christians in the 1970s." 12 

The formulation of theology from the viewpoint of the people has pro¬ 
vided some startling new ways of looking at ancient Christian doctrines and 
the process of discovery is still not completed. YongkakHyun, Professor of 
Religion and Culture at Ewha Women's University in Seoul, was one of 
many professors whose whole world view was turned upside-down: 

"My understanding of transcendence had to be modified. Transcendence 
is not movement into some metaphysical world out there or into "spirit", but 
is deeply rooted in the historical experience of the human. The idea of 
transcendence as a dichotomy between metaphysical and physical catego¬ 
ries had to be re-examined. My understanding of God's incarnation was 
deepened in more concrete and existential terms. God is working and 
revealing his will in and through the minjung of Korea, especially the 
minjung's history and culture. God was not carried piggy-back to Korea by 
the first missionary. The minjung as the "cultural proletariat" has a messi¬ 
anic significance and role in Korea's history. Beginning to do theology in 
such a way is exciting, for you "feel" theology with your body and dance 
with it before you think it." 13 

The development of a theology of people had some direct consequences 
for the life of the church. Accepting the poor and the oppressed as the 
subjects of history, and therefore the driving force behind the liberation 
process, implied hearing the people's word of judgment and acting in 
response to their needs. It was out of such encounters that Industrial Mission, 
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a concept inherited from the West, took off in completely new directions in 
Asia. It became known as the Urban Rural Mission programme and was a 
catalyst for translating a theology of the people into new patterns of action 
for the churches. 

'What was new was the technique of community organisation, the 
development of a new focus on justice whereby people were trained and 
organized to struggle for their rights. In 1970 U1M gave priority to commu¬ 
nity organisation in its work and the Asian Ecumenical Conference on 
Development in Tokyo declared: 

The primary focus of church activity in development work should be on 
social and community organisation of the people to identify their own 
concrete problems and acquire social, economic and political power through 
disciplined organisation for achieving their common purpose in the interests 
of a just society. Only when people are able to organize themselves for social 
justice can the oppressed regain their dignity and help secure justice and 
dignity for all/ " ,4 

Of course, not all Asian church people wanted to identify so directly with 
the suffering of the poor. If they heard the agony of the voices at all, the 
traditional response of the churches was acts of charity rather than social and 
community organization. But acts of charity only prolonged the patterns of 
dependence between the poor and the powerful and did not offer any hope 
of liberation from the debilitating cycle of poverty. 

The failure of the church to see the urgency of the times meant that those 
who made a commitment to a theology of the people and put it into action 
by sharing the people's struggle were forced to do so through para-church 
groups rather than within official church structures. A growing gap between 
official church structures and para-church groups committed to new forms 
of social engagement seemed inevitable. 

In some of the poorest countries of Asia, there were church leaders who 
lived a life of comparative luxury, far removed from the squalor of the life of 
the poor. Such people did not have the competence or the mana to directly 
challenge the authenticity of those in their congregations who were working 
for liberation and justice among the poor and so they moved the ground of 
the debate away to ecumenical bodies such as the national and regional 
councils of churches. It is a common ploy for church leaders to use ecumeni¬ 
cal agencies as a platform to fight battles they cannot win in their own 
denominations. 

Para-church groups were labelled as "radicals" or "communist-sympa¬ 
thisers" and despite the fact that these groups have struggled much more 
directly and deeply with practical theological questions than traditional 
churches, they were criticised for not taking the gospel seriously. 

At an ecumenical gathering one church leader analysed Asian ecumenical 
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history in these terms: 

"1973 marked the turning away of the CCA from strictly evangelistic 
concerns to an understanding of the contemporary situation of the church in 
Asia. The URM came into being at that time as did the women's desk and 
there was a new emphasis on poverty, youth, human rights etc. 

'The emphasis on para-church groups made.the churches begin to feel 
less at home in the CCA and the radical groups had increasing influence. The 
CCA began to look more like a council of para-church groups than a council 
of churches. Not only the churches but also the governments began to get 
suspicious of what we were doing." 15 

One can understand the anxiety behind such a statement but it does not 
tell the complete story. It is the quadrennial assembly of the churches which 
decides the overall policy of the CCA and this is still controlled by the 
member churches of the organization, not the para-church groups. It is true 
that the Assembly handles some sensitive questions on which there is 
considerable division of opinion and consensus has never been possible on 
such questions, but on major questions of faith and action there has always 
been substantial majority support. CCA programmes such as URM, on 
which there may be some debate about style of operation, are always given 
an overwhelming mandate to continue working in the same style. 

Although the 1973 Assembly appeared to be a watershed year in which (as 
the church leader stated it) the CCA moved from evangelism to social issues 
(or church to para-church), the break was in style rather than emphasis. 
Those who recall the early years of CCA when it was still the EACC know 
that the regional ecumenical body always demanded independence of 
operation and resisted being controlled by the churches on such matters as 
attendance at meetings. The ecumenical pioneers believed with some pas¬ 
sion that the renewal of the church would come from para-church individu¬ 
als and organizations working on the frontiers of faith. The oft-quoted words 
of the first General Secretary, Dr D.T. Niles, are still the definitive statement 
on the early emphasis of the EACC: 

"All we have sought to do is to inject into situations, ideas which we felt 
were right at the time, to get key individuals in every country committed to 
these ideas and then to put pressure behind these ideas so as to make costly 
any attempt to disregard them." 16 

The primary confrontation which developed within ecumenical bodies 
was a conflict over methodology rather than theology. Every church, even 
the most fundamentalist, recognised the shame of the continuing poverty of 
the people. All knew that the gospel was emphatic on the demand to serve 
the poorest of the poor and to change systems of injustice which oppressed 
innocent victims. On this there was no problem. 
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The question was: what would happen if the churches really identified 
with the people and came to recognise that unjust political and economic 
systems were the factors which kept the people poor? When churches came 
to this point they had to reject charity asan option and begin to challenge "the 
principalities and powers" which control the lives of people. While the 
church acknowledged the role of the state in changing the systems which 
oppress people, it faced the contradiction that, in many places, the state 
supported those who were the oppressors and was, itself, one of the chief 
impediments to releasing the people from their bondage and suffering. 

When the state ignores the needs of the people it has lost its mandate from 
heaven. This is an ancient belief rooted in the traditions of most Asian 
countries and consistent with the teaching of Jesus (John 19.11). But when the 
mandate of heaven has gone, how should the church respond? How could 
the church serve the people and work for justice? The choice lay between 
ignoring the situation (the most popular choice), trying to work for change 
from within the system (an often impossible task), or admitting the possibil¬ 
ity of a legitimate revolution. Increasing numbers of action-oriented church 
workers began to choose the third option as the only possibility open to the 
churches: 

"Spirituality for combat," wrote a Kerala theologian, "calls upon the 
church to make alliances with strange comrades-in-arms in a war against 
powers and principalities. It calls the church to political and cultural action, 
not in order to assume a permanent leadership and control of society, but as 
its most stringent critic, to blast its illusions and make it face the responsibil¬ 
ity to be itself, to undertake the hard and human work of building a society 
of free men and women. If the church undertakes this fight it will find that 
allies will come from the most unexpected places and it will meet God in the 
midst of the awakened oppressed people in the secular world." 17 

And a Philippine speaker said: 'There are no easy answers. But yet, 
putting the burden on the people themselves to seek answers - this is itself 
an answer or at least the beginning ofonethat promises to change Philippine 
social and cultural structures drastically. For the Basic Christian Communi¬ 
ties would have the little people of tradition taking on an untraditional task: 
a more direct hand in decisions made for the common good This is no little 
change for people who for centuries have been led around by the nose. This 
change is good. This change is according to the gospel that the church 
preaches." 18 

The analysis and theological formulation which has taken place in Asia 
since 1970 is very similar to that which occurred in Latin America and led to 
the conception of liberation theology. This theology has had such high 
international visibility that it now appears to be shorthand for any theologi¬ 
cal formulation which challenges the status quo. 
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When the CCA was expelled from Singapore, one of the criticisms made 
by the government was that the CCA was actively promoting liberation 
theology throughout the Asian churches. 

In fact, the theological statements emerging from many parts of Asia are 
quite indigenous and while they are, in general, not systematically formu¬ 
lated, they do represent an authentic Asian response to the gospel. The 
context of Asian struggles differs in many important respects from the 
context in which liberation theology had its genesis. Latin America is 
predominantly Christian and animist in its religious belief and liberation 
theology can be taught in a situation where Christianity is a numerically 
dominant force in society. Asian discussions on liberation take place in a 
markedly different context. 

Itremains asoberingfactthatchurchand state, both ofwhom, in principle, 
have the concerns of the people at heart, are unable to find common ground 
on which to work for social and economic development. The brave hopes 
which characterised the EACC in 1964 when they spoke of the churches co¬ 
operating closely with "strong government, committed to national integra¬ 
tion and national development and at the same time, a government answer- 
able to the people" 19 have not materialised. Instead, the corruption of power 
in the political process combined with the dead weight of tradition and 
traditional religion, have conspired to alienate many governments from the 
people they are elected to serve. In such a situation, churches have little 
choice but to side with the people and accept whatever may be the conse¬ 
quences of that stand. 

In the wide dynamic of human 
development there are many 
other factors which contribute to 
a proper analysis including the 
role of the military, transnational 
corporations and world banking. 
But for the purpose of our pres¬ 
ent concern, there is another 
group of people which needs to 
be considered in more detail, 
because this group has become a 
point of contention in most 
church-state differences in Asia 
today and was certainly a factor 
in the expulsion of the CCA from 
Singapore. This is the role of for¬ 
eigners in the life of Asian 
churches. 
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In recent centuries, the church has seen itself primarily as a world church 
rather than one bound by a particular national boundary. The missionary 
movement took the Christian faith to every part of the planet and the 
translation of the Bible into every spoken language was a sign of the 
determination of Christianity to be a universal religion. 

The presence of foreigners was normally seen in a positive light. When a 
person from another culture was invited to preach in a foreign church, he or 
she was a visible sign of the international nature of the church. Churches in 
any one country almost always developed links with partner churches in 
other countries, and both churches and individuals were greatly enriched by 
their contact with people of other cultures. 

The down-side of the foreign Christian presence was the paternalism 
which characterised much missionary activity in the colonies of Western 
powers. The cultural and sentimental links between missionaries and the 
dominant colonial power limited the capacity of missionaries to identify 
with the independence movements in Asia and, although there were some 
noticeable exceptions, missionaries generally supported and promoted the 
status quo in colonial years. There is little record of conflict between church 
and state in Asia during the colonial era. The state was the colonial power 
and the missionaries generally identified fully with the colonising activities 
of their home countries. 

After independence, Asian churches continued to welcome missionaries 
as their link to the outside world. The state, however, had mixed opinions 
about the presence of foreigners, particularly when many of them were 
connected to countries which were former colonial masters. 

In some Asian nations, particularly the communist states of China, 
Indochina and North Korea, the church was seen as a foreign (Western) 
institution and the presence of missionaries was not permitted. In other 
countries, such as Nepal, missionaries were permitted to enter to do medical, 
social or educational work but were forbidden to proselytize. Most other 
Asian countries made the presence of missionaries subject to restraints on 
numbers and activity. Mainstream churches in the West respected this view 
and encouraged the development of indigenous leadership in the Asian 
churches. The role of foreigners became less dominant in terms of church 
leadership and was often confined to a purely supportive role. 

The reduction in thenumber of missionaries also meant reduced funding 
for Asian churches from traditional mission board sources but, even as the 
missionary movement waned, a new "Foreign Christian Presence" had 
begun to assert its influence in Asia. 

The burgeoning affluence of many W estem countries in the years follow¬ 
ing 1945 contrasted starkly with the waves of hunger and deprivation which 
periodically swept through Asia, Africa and other parts of the Third World. 
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A sense of guilt in the wealthy nations helped create a broad-based move- 
mentto eradicate poverty and want. The churches were in thef orefront of the 
new international aid movement and their international links gave them the 
potential to use the aid wisely. Some European governments, particularly 
West Germany and the Netherlands, channelled huge sums of overseas aid 
directly through the churches. 

Aid agencies became a new form of "Foreign Christian Presence" - one 
with enormous reserves of money to spend in the third world. Today, the 
work of aid agencies has become so pervasive and relationships so complex 
that it is difficult to have an objective discussion about the effect of their 
activities. At many international conferences, the operating style of aid 
agencies and the effects they are having (positive and negative) on churches 
and people's organisations are constantly mentioned but discussion relies 
mostly on some immediate incident. The magnitude, flexibility and diver¬ 
sity of foreign aid is such that no major research or conference of recipients 
of aid has been possible. In relation to our present discussion on church-state 
we can make just a few generalised observations: 

- Most Christian aid agencies have been careful not to use their activities 
as a cover for proselytizing activities. This has given them an acceptability 
in countries where Christian witness is suspect. 

- Christian aid agencies started with a simplistic concept of charitable aid 
but very rapidly sharpened their understanding to one of holistic human 
development and sometime revolutionary change. This made their activity 
more threatening to some governments and created a degree of anxiety 
c.bout their activity. American aid agencies, for example, were regularly 
accused of being tools of the CIA. 

- Churches in Asia tended to be small, lacking in leadership and unable to 
develop programmes which were large enough or imaginative enough to be 
suitable for funding. 

- The quantum of money available meant that entrepreneurs among the 
clergy and laity developed independent projects and built up aid pro¬ 
grammes into mini-empires only mar ginally related to the church. With Little 
accountability and minimal oversight, there have been instances of corrup¬ 
tion. 

- Despite many attempts to change the situation, the basic decision¬ 
making on the allocation of funds remained with donor agencies. Decisions 
were usually made according to the criteria of the donors rather than of the 
recipients. 

- Many aid projects became totally dependent on overseas funds for their 
existence and failed to develop real roots in their own country. When aid 
ceased, so did the project. That is - it was a programme of the aid workers 
rather than a priority of the people. 
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The ideological orientation of most of the Christian donor agencies 
appeared to be firmly with the people and unfavourable to the governments. 
Aid groups were very reluctant to provide funding for government-spon¬ 
sored projects, choosing rather to work through Non-Governmental Organi¬ 
sations or church groups. The absence of such groups in communist coun¬ 
tries in Asia created a dilemma for some aid agencies who found they could 
operate in countries like Vietnam only through state organisations where 
little control or accountability was possible. 

Despite the huge number of people employed by aid agencies and the 
large amount of the money they allocate, there is little to suggest that foreign 
aid agencies have made a significant difference to economic development in 
Asian countries. Yap Kim Hao, former General Secretary of the CCA said 
that in Asia, "the growing expectations of eradicating poverty and closing 
the deep gap between rich and poor never materialised." 

This claim will be disputed by most aid agencies who rely on success 
stories for their survival, but the evidence they will produce to support their 
work is always of small isolated achievements which have little bearing on 
the whole development of a region or nation. Aid agencies have, at best, been 
ambulance operations to help those most affected by injustice and disaster. 
This is not to dismiss their work, because many individuals and groups have 
been sustained and enabled to survive through their programmes, but we 
have to acknowledge that the key to economic development for Asian 
countries remains largely with governments and it is within the political 
process that change is most likely to occur. 

A number of Christian aid agencies have also come to this view but the 
practical implications are frightening. If aid agencies attempt to be more 
directly involved in the political process of nations they will be guilty of 
violating United Nations' agreements to respect the internal political proc¬ 
esses of another country. They could be accused of being a charitable CIA. 
This is an unresolved problem for aid agencies and an issue which the 
churches have failed to consider at any depth. 

Neither of these first two categories - missionary or aid worker, will cover 
the third category of Foreign Christian presence which we can call: The 
Ecumenical Presence. This represents a new kind of personnel working with 
churches. Ecumenical workers are not missionaries, since they are called or 
elected to their office rather than sent and their primary function is not 
evangelical. They are not aid workers and they do not distribute largesse. 
Their role is to provide links of solidarity between all Christians in an area 
- to work with them in their own programmes and to identify with their 
struggles and aspirations. They identify individuals and groups working on 
the frontiers of society and give them primarily moral support to continue 
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their activity. They bring together like-minded people to share experiences 
and set new goals for the people and for the church. 

The Christian Conference of Asia is the most significant example of this 
Foreign Christian Presence in Asia. Because all its members come from 
within Asia, it is sometimes assumed that the organisation is completely 
indigenous but we should not forget that a Japanese or Australian working 
in Singapore is just as much a symbol of foreign colonialism as an American 
or German worker. 

The complex history of interaction between peoples in Asia means that an 
ecumenical body such as the CCA will be a foreign body wherever it is 
situated. 

When CCA began in 1957, the first staff lived in their own countries, 
mainly for reasons of finance, although some rationalised the situation by 
claiming it gave the CCA an identification with the local situation. Moves 
toward centralisation came as soon as the 1960s but were strongly opposed 
by the then General Secretary. Even at that stage, political and geographical 
pressures had forced half of the staff to operate from countries other than 
their own. As the staff grew in number, the need for a centralised office to 
handle the growing requests for assistance with programmes became in¬ 
creasingly more urgent. 

In early years, foreign mission boards tried to domesticate the EACC for 
their own purposes. Early assemblies and executive meetings spent an 
inordinate amount of time laboriously defining a working arrangement with 
western mission boards. Some strong theological affirmations were needed 
to declare the independence of EACC from western influence. 

With centralisation, CCA faced another attempt to domesticate it. West¬ 
ern funding agencies saw CCA as a way to increase their legitimacy in Asian 
churches and they wooed the CCA with promises of large aid grants which 
the CCA would disperse. CCA had to resist the temptation to become a mini 
funding agency and settled for smaller grants which would not create too 
much dependency on foreign funding. 

The distinctive role of ecumenical workers makes them hard to categorise 
in traditional terms. If they are not missionaries in the old sense and if they 
are not a donor group what are they? Is is sufficient to call them a Christian 
presence in a society or are they an enabling group? Whatever they are 
called, how should they resolve the question of an appropriate life-style - an 
issue which has always plagued the missionary movement? Are they 
servants of churches or have they an independent prophetic role? Do they 
choose a high-profile or low-profile visibility in society? None of these are 
new questions, but events in Singapore force us to examine them in a new 
context. 
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Some Asian governments have now announced that they will tolerate a 
Foreign Christian Presence only as long as it does not interfere with internal 
political questions or provide support to those who are the opponents of 
government. 

These same governments are often the same ones stifling opposition, 
denying opponents the right of free speech, interfering with the democratic 
process and becoming alienated from the people. But with growing authori¬ 
tarian rule and technological advances it is is likely that a critical foreign 
presence could be less welcome in the future. If it is the function of the 
church, as M.M. Thomas once declared "to keep alive the tradition of 
dissent", then a foreign Christian presence of this ldnd will find few havens 
in Asia in the immediate future. 

Perhaps the next revolution in Asia will occur when governments dis¬ 
cover that they have nothing to fear from a more people-oriented system of 
government in which basic freedoms are protected. 
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6 

Conclusion 


The CCA expulsion raises some thorny issues for Asian Christians and the 
ecumenical movement. Some of these questions have been discussed in this 
book, others are implied. 

It now remains to summarise them so they can be the source of a 
continuing dialogue within the CCA and among ecumenical friends. 

1. Questions for CCA 

a.) From its experience in Singapore, what can the CCA learn about 
responding to crises? 

Interviews with CCA staff and officers suggest that they were quite 
unprepared for the expulsion. Seen in retrospect, the government action 
might have been anticipated from the spate of official statements, the arrests 
in Singapore and Malaysia and the problems of obtaining work permits. It 
is easy to be wise after the event - but this particular event is a part of Asian 
realities. What happened in Singapore has happened to other church bodies 
in Asia and, with growing authoritarian rule in many places, is certain to 
happen again. Can church bodies develop a modus operandi that will enable 
them to face future government authoritarianism with dignity and theologi¬ 
cal conviction. 

At such a time, pragmatic questions of location and money are important 
and need to be handled carefully, but for churches there is the equally 
important matter of interpreting events theologically - of placing an imme¬ 
diate crisis in the context of the historic mission of the church. The long 
history of the church, together with its eschatalogical perception of history, 
enables it to look beyond immediate political stupidities and hold out a 
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vision of a society of justice, truth and peace. This gives church organisations 
a unique role in facing the principalities and powers of this world. But how 
do they do speak this word in a manner which will be heard by both 
Christians and governments? 

While church organisations committed to social activism need not become 
paranoid about their work (nor should they seek martyrdom), they must 
nevertheless always be aware of the fact that there is a price to pay for social 
activism when it takes place in an authoritarian situation. 

b. ) Given the probability that CCA may find itself in strife with other Asian 
governments as a consequence of the Singapore expulsion and also as a 
result of fulfilling its aims, what should be the appropriate life-style of the 
organisation in the future? 

A committee of CCA is working on organisational questions at the 
moment but whatever they decide, location and lifestyle will be recurring 
questions for the CCA. 

At its foundation, EACC/CCA opted for a dispersal of staff with each 
person operating largely out o f their own country. There is a suggestion that 
D.T. Niles, the first General Secretary of EACC, saw the political problems 
of a centralised office when he said in 1964 that dispersal was necessary 
because "there is no Switzerland in Asia." Asia is, however, constantly 
changing. With affluence, some countries are becoming more open and 
tolerant of dissent so this question needs to be regularly reviewed. 

In 1973, it appeared that Singapore, Thailand and Hong Kong would be 
willing to allow a regional ecumenical body headquarters to operate in their 
territory. After some exploration the choice went to Singapore. It seemed like 
a good idea at the time. 

A centralised arrangement provides advantages of efficiency and staff 
support, but is there a central location in Asia which offers this possibility in 
the 1990s? Are there other advantages in having a limited dispersal of staff? 
And how successful has it been in recent months to have offices in four 
different countries? 

The fact that such questions will continue to be debated at regular 
intervals is a reflection of the continuing political instability and religious 
uncertainties of Asia. 

c. ) Did the CCA violate its agreement with the Singapore government? 

This would seem to be already decided by the CCA. In its refutation of the 

Singapore government charges it strongly denied that this was the case. 

However, there is a belief among some of the Singapore churches, and 
possibly some in Malaysia, that the agreement was violated. A dialogue is 
needed between the CCA and Singapore church leaders (outside Singapore, 
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obviously) to try and clarify this question and discuss the whole rcl.. Honshu- 
between CCA and Singapore. 


2. Questions for the Ecumenical Movement 

a. ) How can churches be more integrated with ecumenical aeencie s? 

In the aftermath of the Singapore expulsion, there has been much heart 

searching at consultations and church gatherings in Asia. Bishop Sawin 
namuthu of Malaysia posed the question: "How can the ecumenical mi >v • - 
ment serve the churches instead of ignoring the churches?" and Dr Felicia no 
Carino of the Philippines wants member churches to own the ecumern J 
movement. "We must do much more constituency building," he said. "Th< 
ecumenicalmovementmustshowina morelivelyand understandable wa\ 
what it is doing - whatare its theological and missiologicalassumptions. This 
will make the local church firm in its ecumenical participation". 

There is a tendency for ecumenical agencies (at all levels: world, regional, 
national) to develop a life of their own. Their programmes carry them along 
and they can sometimes act in isolation from their member churches. Almost 
all ecumenical bodies receive some funding from aid agencies and other 
para-church or government sources and this provides an independence that 
makes it unnecessary for them to depend totally on their member churches 
for financial support. 

Despite its problems, independence can also be one of the most admirable 
features of ecumenism. The outstanding Christian leadership provided by 
ecumenical bodies at all levels has been possible because they preserved 
some independence from church bureaucracy and structures. This creativity 
must be preserved. But in exercising their independence to respond to the 
needs of one part of the church they may well alienate another. 

The trick seems to be for ecumenical bodies to maintain a critical distance 
in front of the churches: neither too far out in front or the churches will lose 
sight of them; nor too short a distance in front or the churches will capture 
them. 

How is this to be done? 

b. ) How should the ecumenical movement relate to para-church move¬ 
ments? 

Singapore's criticism of CCA was partly directed at work it was doing 
through para-church movements: i.e. human rights organisations, urban 
rural mission, youth and women's groups. Some churches share the Sin¬ 
gapore government view that para-church groups are out of control and 
subversive. 
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The ecumenical movement has encouraged, and often helped to create, 
many of the significant para-church groups operating in society. It has seen 
these groups as the cutting edge of the church's ministry to the world. There 
is valid justification for this view. Para-church groups have even more 
independence than ecumenical bodies and many have used this freedom to 
develop creative and imaginative programmes which have brought a new 
sense of mission to the whole church. 

But freedom does not make all para-church groups perfect and corruption 
has led to rather tragic distortions in some para-church movements. 

How can we discriminate while still providing the freedoms which make 
para-church groups a hope for renewal? 

c. ) How can the ecumenical movement best express its unity in times of 
crisis? 

When the CCA was in trouble with the government, the Singapore 
ecumenical body chose to side with the government against the regional 
ecumenical body. A nationalist interpretation of events took precedence 
over an ecumenical view. Was Singapore an exception or would the same 
scenario occur in other countries as well? 

At an international level, the sense of solidarity between ecumenical 
agencies did not manifest itself with sufficient strength. The action of the 
Singapore government should have sent shock-waves to all national, inter¬ 
national and regional ecumenical bodies. In fact, there was limited response. 
Some ecumenical organisations did not respond to the situation at all and 
seemed to regard it as an internal Asian ecumenical matter. Littlesubsequent 
follow-up discussion has occurred to analyse the reasons for the Singapore 
action and what it will mean for ecumenism generally. 

Within a few days of the expulsion, CCA requested church groups not to 
make loud protest in case the Singapore government confiscated the CCA 
funds and files. The effect of this request was to mute any international sense 
of outrage at the Singapore government's action. 

By the time the Singapore government released the files and funds of the 
CCA the event had faded into the background of people's memory. 

d. ) How should the ecumenical movement respond when it is attacked by 
the State? 

Asian churches, living in a minority situation, do not have the capacity to 
effectively challenge governments when restrictive measures are intro¬ 
duced. Not surprisingly, those churches which face the most severe repres¬ 
sion from authoritarian governments have developed strong support net¬ 
works in Western countries which enables them to quickly attract world 
attention when they are under attack. 
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The role of the World Council of Churches as centre for clearing 
information among ecumenical groups and initiating world action is of 
strategic importance to Asian church groups. 

In the CCA situation, there has been a disquieting division of opinion as 
to whether the WCC did as much as it should. The WCC Central Committee 
action in initiating a boycott of Singapore Airlines has been ineffective and 
largely ignored and has caused division between CCA and WCC. The other 
action of WCC, recommending that no major conference be held in Sin¬ 
gapore, has had no influence on one of the world's largest protestant 
denominations, the Methodist Church, which is going ahead with planning 
a world conference in Singapore in 1991. 

One is bound to ask: what is the point of such resolutions asking for action 
if they are completely ignored? And if these actions are not appropriate, is 
some other action possible? Is the WCC is a paper tiger unable to initiate any 
significant international response when one of its partners is attacked or are 
there some effective courses of action which have not been tried? 


3. Questions for the Whole Church 

a.) How should the church respond to an authoritarian state? 

The expulsion of CCA from Singapore raises the basic missiological 
question for all churches of how to act in obedience to the gospel when the 
state denies the opportunity for this obedience. This has been discussed in an 
Asian context in Chapter 5. 

Does the church go underground, asit did in China, and try to survive the 
attacks of the state in the expectation that times will change and eventually 
a more open government will prevail? Does the church retreat into an 
obsequious acquiescence with everything the government does? Or should 
the church try to challenge the injustice and accept the consequences of that 
act? 

Every church denomination and organisation faces the same set of ques¬ 
tions. When the CCA is under attack by a government, should it opt for a low- 
profile witness shunning any publicity? Should it change its policies so that 
it can be seen more favourably by governments? Or should it challenge the 
powers? 

In Singapore, most churches have chosen the road of acquiescence with 
government policies and they try to avoid any confrontation. It has been left 
to a few lay people, such as Anglican opposition spokesperson J.B. Jeyaret- 
nam and Catholic lay worker Vincent Cheng, to ask the prophetic theological 
questions about Singapore's policies. Both men have been punished by the 
government for their stand and also abandoned by their church. The road of 
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obedience is described by Jesus as anarrowroad along which few will travel. 
The Singapore prisoners of conscience, particularly Ms Teo Soh Lung and 
Vincent Cheng receive little public support from the Singapore people and 
need the added solidarity and prayers of people around the world 

None of us can sit in judgment on the decisions made by any church or 
individual. Each operates in a different context from ours and they must 
respond to their own conscience as best they are able. But the discussion 
between Christians must continue. And in the end we need to face the reality 
that an attack on any one part of the church is an attack on us all. 

b) Can religious freedom be preserved? 

A disturbing aftermath of the 1987 events in Singapore is the imminent 
introduction of new laws which will severely limit religious freedom in that 
country and possibly lead to more widespread curtailment of religious 
liberty in other countries as well. 

There is a need for Asian Church leaders in association with leaders of 
other religions and with legal advisers to explain their understanding of 
religious freedom and spell out what this means in specific situations. 


When the CCA was banished from Singapore there were those who 
quoted the Bible: "all things work together for good..." to indicate that the 
expulsion would have positive benefits. Perhaps in the same way as Cyrus 
was used as God's messenger in the Old Testament account. 

At least one argument in favour of this theory is that the expulsion has 
forced the Asian churches to remember their vulnerability as a minority 
religion in the overall Asian context. This is little understood outside the 
Asian region where theologians and bishops become accustomed to speak¬ 
ing and operating in a setting which is, at least, nominally Christian. 

The unique setting of Christianity in Asia means that many of the 
implications of the expulsion from Singapore will need to be explored and 
understood first by Asian Christians. It is to be hoped they will take the 
Singapore event as a base from which to look at the critical issues of 
missiology which will face Asian Christianity in the closing years of the 
twentieth century. 

And then, perhaps, all things will work together for good. 
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Appendix i 


Statement approved by the meeting of the extended Gen¬ 
eral Committee of CCA, Hong Kong, April 12-15,1988. 


An Open Letter to Member Churches of the Christian Conference of Asia and 
Friends of the Ecumenical Movement. 

Grace to you and peace through our Lord Jesus Christ... 

For 31 years the Christian Conference of Asia has been an organ of continu¬ 
ing cooperation among the churches in Asia. Since it was constituted in 
Prapat, Indonesia in 1957 it has been a sign of unity and hope for the scattered 
churches of the Asia region. As we have met each other in conferences and 
assemblies we have developed a community of brothers and sisters held 
together by a common faith. 

Through the CCA we have been led into a wider understanding of our Asian 
community which has gone beyond narrow nationalism to find a broad 
Christian unity binding us together. 

The focus for this unity is still the CCA. It is the guardian of our ecumenical 
vision in the region and from its headquarters in Singapore it has provided 
creative leadership and helped the churches witness to their faith, respond 
to human need and work for peace and justice. 

Four months ago, an event took place in Singapore which has serious 
implications for the work of the CCA and the churches of Asia. 

On Wednesday, December 30,1987, the offices of the Christian Conference 
of Asia were entered by officials of the Singapore government who ordered 
the staff to leave and sealed the doors. A notice posted on the door stated that 
the CCA was "dissolved under section 24(1) of the Societies Act." Conse¬ 
quent on its dissolution the accounts on the CCA were frozen, all records 
including moveable properties seized and an Official Assignee appointed by 
the Ministry of Plome Affairs to carry out the winding-up proceedings. 

On the evening of December 30, the Ministry of Home Affairs issued a press 
release which listed the reasons for the government action. On the basis of 
these accusations the government claimed that the CCA had breached its 
undertaking "not to indulge in any political activity or allow its funds to be 
used for political purposes." 
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The General Committee of the CCA, meeting in Hong Kong, April 12-15 has 
studied the text of the criticism of the Singapore government and considers 
the charges are unwarranted and untenable. It believes the government 
action violates the guarantee of religious freedom provided under interna¬ 
tionally acknowledged instruments of the United Nations. 

The accusations listed by the government show little understanding of the 
way the church perceives its role in society and throws into question the 
reality of religious freedom in Singapore itself. 

The General Committee is providing detailed information on the accusa¬ 
tions because member Churches and Councils and the wider ecumenical 
community will want to know the situation of the CCA and not because we 
have an obligation to answer the Singapore government. 

1. The CCA has been using Singapore as a base to support "liberation 
movements" in other Asian countries, helping to fund pro-communist 
movements, solidarity conferences and exchanges for political activists 
and dissidents. 


The CCA is a religious fellowship and not a political party. It seeks to witness 
to God's love for all people everywhere and every aspect of human life must 
therefore be seen in the light of the Christian gospel. This includes political 
and economic life. 

The CCA must fulfil its mission within the context of Asian societies many 
of which are based on unjust and oppressive structures. This means chal¬ 
lenging all structures which diminish human life. 

The Singapore allegations are so generalised that they carry little conviction. 
Unless the government is able to pinpoint actual cases the CCA can only 
make a general response. 

2. Through the CCA News, its monthly journal published in Singapore, 
the CCA seeks to persuade its readers to involve themselves in radical 
political activities. The CCANews carries editorials exhorting readers to 
take up issues which have nothing to do with the Christian faith. It | 
highlights reports of church-state confrontations and appeals for ecu¬ 
menical solidarity for Christian dissidents in trouble with the authori¬ 
ties. It regularly publishes articles on liberation theology including 
interviews with Liberation theologians like Gustavo Guiterrez and 
Father Edicio de la Torre. 
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The CCA News is the official publication of the CCA. Its primary function is 
to provide information and news of the activities of Christians in the Asia 
region. As such it contains material taken from a wide selection of Asian 
church publications. 

Regular readers of CCA News will know that it does not "seek to persuade its 
readers to involve themselves in radical political activities." It does however 
encourage readers to be involved in social concerns since questions of justice 
lie at the heart of the Christian faith. 

No government has the right to tell the church what is, or is not, related to 
the Christian faith. The Singapore government statement obviously does not 
recognise this fact and it goes beyond its area of competence when it attempts 
to define Christianity by saying that the paper "takes up issues which have 
nothing to do with the Christian faith." 

Matters of church-state relations belong totheessence of thefaith and it is the 
responsibility of CCA publications to report these events and reflect on their 
significance. 

Liberation theology represents an important area of discussion within the 
Christian church and it is not out of place for spokespersons for this theology 
to be interviewed by CCA News. 

Our understanding of liberation theology is that it deals with the nature of 
Christian life and the living out of the faith in the concrete realities of one's 
situation. Liberation means freedom from sin as well as from other forms of 
cultural, social, economic and political oppression which flows from sin. 
Liberation from sin, and from all bond ages, is desired so that God's kingdom 
of justice, peace, joy and love can begin to be realised in earth before its full 
realisation in heaven. Jesus consistently sided with the oppressed and the 
poor. Liberation theology expresses this concern as the "preferential option 
for the poor" and calls Christians to view society from the perspective of the 
poor and the oppressed and give public witness of solidarity with them. 
(Definition based on statements.on the Theology of Liberation from the 
Vatican, August 1984 and March 1986) 

Liberation theology and all other systems of theology are legitimate matters 
for Christian debate and study. 
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3. The CCA has provided covert support for radical activists in Sin¬ 
gapore itself. Recent investigations have established that the CCA was 
responsible for starting theJurong Industrial Mission (JIM) project in 
1969. JIM was used by leftists and Marxists like Tan Wah Piow, Paul 
Joseph, Lim Huat Chye and Vincent Cheng, all of whom were involved 
in the Marxist conspiracy, as a cover to stir industrial unrest in the 
Jurong factories in the early 1970s. Following complaints of its interfer¬ 
ence in industrial disputes, JIM was closed down in 1972. 

The Jurong Industrial Mission was a project of the Council of Churches of 
Malaysia and Singapore. Based in the premises of the Lutheran Church, it 
developed a program of service with the assistance of students from Sin¬ 
gapore University and Trinity Theological College. It was even commended 
by the Member of Parliament for Jurong for its work but soon after many of 
its activities were taken over by the Singapore government. In 1972 JIM 
ceased operation. 

The work of JIM and its accounts were always open for scrutiny by the 
Singapore government. 

The important fact is that JIM ceased work two years before the Singapore 
government gave permission for the CCA to establish its headquarters in 
Singapore. The government was fully aware of CCA's previous relationship 
with JIM when the CCA was registered. 

4. The CCA also provided Vincent Cheng with financial support, both 
when he was studying at the Trinity Theological College in the mid- 
1970s and later when he was working as a "Workers' Organizer" in 
1983-84. In this capacity he ran "Organizer's Training" sessions and 
"social analysis" workshops attended by several of the Marxist con¬ 
spirators arrested recently. 

The CCA took car e to conceal its direct association with Vincent Cheng, 

In 1976, the CCA arranged with the Japanese branch of the CC A-Urban 
Rural Mission (URM) to channel funds direct to Vincent Cheng, so that 
the CCA secretariat in Singapore did not have to get "involved". 
Similarly, the funds which Cheng received while working as a*"Work¬ 
ers' Organizer" came from the CCA-URM in Hong Kong. 


Vincent Cheng was a full time lay worker of the Catholic Church in 
Singapore. In May 1987, he, along with 15 others, was arrested under the 
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intemalsecurityactofSingaporewhichpermitsimprisonment without trial. 
He subsequently made a public confession under duress and is still in prison 
in Singapore. 

As an active Christian worker, Cheng had contact with the CCA and was 
twice given some assistance. 

In 1976, the Tokyo office of CCA acted as the channel for scholarship funds 
from a Japanese church group to be given to Cheng to permit him to study 
theology at Trinity Theological College in Singapore. 

In 1983-84 some funds were offered to Cheng at the Geylang Catholic 
Centre for the Centre's programme of assistance to domestic servants. 

Neither of these grants could be rightly considered subversive or outside the 
mandate of the CCA. 


5. CCA members have mounted a campaign against the recent arrests 
of the Marxist conspirators. CCA's subsidiary bodies in Hong Kong - 
the Committee for Asian Women, the Documentation for Action Groups 
in Asia, the Asian Committee for People's Organisation and the Asian 
Human Rights Commission (AHRC) - as well as some of its member 
Councils of Churches, have sent protest letters to the Government. The 
AHRC was one of the three organisations which came to Singapore in 
July'87 ona "fact-finding" mission.They subsequently issued a lengthy 
report which concluded that the activities of those detained "should be 
defended and applauded", disregarding the fact that the detainees 
were involved in a conspiracy to subvert and destabilize the country to 
establish a Marxist state. 


The government statement lists four organisations and describes them as 
"subsidiaries" of the CCA This is not a correct description. 

The Committee of Asian Women and the Asian Committee for People's 
Organisation (ACPO) were both originally sponsored by the Federation of 
Asian Catholic Bishops, Office of Human Development (FABC-OHD) and 
the Christian Conference of Asia, Urban Rural Mission (CCA-URM). 
Documentation of Action Groups in Asia (DAGA) has, since 1983/84, been 
registered in Hong Kong as a completely independent organisation with its 
own board of management and finance. 

The Asian Human Rights Commission (AHRC) emerged as a new organisa¬ 
tion following a CCA sponsored conference in October, 1983. It is completely 
autonomous, obtains its own funding and employs its own director. 
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None of these organisations report directly to CCA. All have their own 
independence and separately determined programs. 

It is not true to claim that CCA through any, or all, of these bodies mounted 
a campaign against the Singapore government following the arrest of Cheng 
and others in May 1987. The fact that there was a spontaneous international 
outburst of protest from Catholic, Protestant and ecumenical organisations 
should be expected following the arrest without trial of a group of young 
Christian workers. 

The AHRC in Hong Kong, joined the International Commission of Jurists, 
Geneva and the International Federation of Human Rights in sponsoring the 
visit of four eminent jurists to Singapore in 1987 to investigate complaints 
that those arrested had been denied basic human rights by the Singapore 
government. The mission went to Singapore with the full knowledge of the 
Singapore government allthough the Minister of Home Affairs declined to 
meet the mission on the grounds that the Singapore government's position 
had already been adequately stated in the newspapers. 

The CCA was not associated with the findings of the mission. At the general 
committee of the CCA in June, 1987 it was recorded that "a strong public 
statement (by CCA) could prove to be counterproductive and also be a cause 
for embarrassment to CCA constituents in the country." N o public statement 
on this matter was made by the CCA. 

Conclusion 

The charges of the Singapore government reveal a basic misunderstanding 
of the role of the church in society and the way in which church and state 
relate to each other. 

The church is required to bear witness to governments that they hold their 
mandate and their power from God alone. Christians can give allegiance to 
the state only as long as the state is faithful to this mandate. 

The government is not the ultimate source of wisdom and power. This 
means that whenever there is conflict between church and state, Christians 
are required to obey God rather than human institutions. 

This was well stated in the CCA Assembly in Penang, 1977 by the president. 
Dr T.B. Simatupang of Indonesia. 

"In every period of history and in every place the Church must be 'incar¬ 
nated' in the life of society, being in the society but not of it, proclaiming 
God's judgement and conveying God's grace thereby criticising structures 
and values but at the same time opening new creative possibilities'both in the 
life of societies and individuals." 

The first allegiance of the Church of Jesus Christ must always be to God. In 
matters of faith, therefore, the CCA is answerable to God and not the 
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Singapore, or any other. Government. 

On this our conscience is clear. 

After the fullest possible discussion, the General Committee of the Christian 
Conference of Asia places on record its complete confidence in the ongoing 
work of the CCA and its belief that the staff of the CCA have acted with 
integrity and in obedience to the Christian gospel. 

The unwarranted closure of the Singapore office on December 30,1987, has 
only strengthened our resolve to work with increased energy for unity, 
peace and justice for all the peoples of Asia. 

And to this we commit ourselves. 
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Appendix ii 


From the Minutes of the World Council of Churches 
Central Committee held in Hanover, Germany, 
August, 1988. 

Statement on the expulsion of the Christian Conference of Asia from 
Singapore. 

The "expulsion" of the Christian Conference of Asia from Singapore by 
the Singapore government at the end of 1987, in addition to infringing 
blatantly the rights of the ecumenical body, reflects a pattern of violation 
of human rights which should be of special concern to the churches. 

The "expulsion" of CCA from Singapore has raised four larger issues 
which should cause profound concern to the churches. Firstly the func¬ 
tioning and participation in organizations of churches and other religious 
bodies are part of religious liberty including the freedom of association 
that goes with it. Curtailment of such rights is of particular concern to the 
ecumenical movement. Secondly, the government's action raises again 
the serious theological question of the churches understanding of, and 
response to, the critical realities of church-state relations. Thirdly, the 
Singapore government's expulsion of CCA followed the detention with¬ 
out trial under harsh security laws of social and community workers; 
among them were several who are church-related. One of the charges 
against the CCA was the support given to them. Fourthly, the govern¬ 
ment action was also a deliberate attempt to denigrate the ecumenical 
organization by falsely linking it to "subversive" movements and "plots". 

The General Secretary of the WCC in a letter to the General secretary of 
the CCA strongly criticized the action of the Singapore government 
against an ecumenical organization on the basis of false accusations. 
"Both because of the support of the WCC to the CCA in its activities and 
because of its own understanding of the mission of the church the WCC 
rejects the allegations of the Singapore government." The CCA itself in 
statements and letters to its member churches refuted the allegations 
reaffirming its commitment to the cause of justice as part of its witness as 
an ecumenical body. 
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The Central Committee of the WCC, meeting in Hanover, Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, in August 1988, 

1. Strongly protests against the action of the Singapore government in 
expelling the CCA from Singapore; 

2. calls the attention of member churches to new disturbing trends re¬ 
garding religious liberty and human rights in several Asian countries; 

3. asks the General Secretary to convey to the governments of the coun¬ 
tries the concerns expressed in this statement and seek opportunities 
along with the CCA and the churches in the region to explain to them the 
nature and functioning of ecumenical bodies; 

4. affirms its support to the CCA, national councils and member churches 
in Asia in their efforts to promote human rights and work for justice as 
part of their witness in obedience to the gospel; 

5. as a symbolic action in support of the CCA recommends that churches 
and their related agencies seriously consider abstaining from using 
Singapore Airlines and from holding ecumenical meetings in Singapore 
until 

a) there is a guarantee from the Singapore government that all accredited 
delegates are allowed to enter the country; 

b) there is a guarantee of freedom of the press in Singapore. 

6. asks the General Secretary to monitor carefully the developments, to 
take appropriate action in consultation with the CCA, national councils 
and member churches and take steps for new ecumenical strategies in 
response to the challenges of the new situation. 


From the Minutes of the Executive Committee of the 
Christian Conference of Asia, held Manila, Philippines, 
September 12-15,1988 


Whereas: 

the Singapore government made unwarranted and unsubstantiated 
allegations against the Christian Conference of Asia and in pursuance 
thereof arbitrarily closed down the offices of CC in Singapore on 30th 
December 1987; 
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the Singapore government also detained during last year a number of 
church related workers as well as others; some of them still continue to be 
held in detention under the Singapore's Internal Security Act; 

the Emergency Committee Meeting of the CCA held in Hong Kong in 
April 1988 debated and considered at length the Singapore situation and 
in pursuance thereof took a decision to address an open letter to the 
member churches of CCA. 

It is now therefore resolved that CCA should henceforth:- 

- instruct its staff not to travel on Singapore Airlines 

- inform all participants coming for CCA seminars, workshops, consulta¬ 
tions, exposure programmes, visitations and meetings that CCA will not 
pay for travel on Singapore Airlines 

- urges its member Churches, National Councils, fraternal organisations, 
related agencies and partner Churches to initiate similar action against 
Singapore Airlines 

- that such symbolic action should continue until the Singapore govern¬ 
ment withdraws its uncalled for and unwarranted allegations against 
CCA 

- releases the four persons presently detained under the Internal Security 
Act. 
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Appendix iii 

Maintenance of Religious Harmony 


A White Paper tabled in the Singapore Parliament 
26 December 1989 and a Bill presented January 15,1990 
(extracts only) 


I. INTRODUCTION 

2. In his Address at the opening of Parliament on 9 January 1989, the 
President explained the need for ground rules in this area. He said:- 

A Multi-Religious Society 

Religious Tolerance and Moderation. Religious harmony is as important to 
us as racial harmony. Singapore is a secular state, and the supreme source of 
political authority is the Constitution. However, in Singapore racial distinc¬ 
tions accentuate religious ones. Religious polarization will cause sectarian 
strife. We can only enjoy harmonious and easy racial relationships if we 
practise religious tolerance and moderation. 

Religion and Politics. Religious organisations have always done educa¬ 
tional, social and charitable work. In doing so, they have contributed much 
to our society and nation. However, they must not stray beyond these 
bounds, for example by venturing into radical social action. Religion must be 
kept rigorously separate from politics. 

Religious groups must not get themselves involved in the political process. 
Conversely, no group can be allowed to exploit religious issues or manipu¬ 
late religious organisations whether to excite disaffection or to win political 
support. It does not matter if the purpose of these actions is to achieve 
religious ideals or to promote secular objectives. In a multi-religious society, 
if one group violates this taboo, others will follow suit, and the outcome will 
be militancy and conflict. 
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II RATIONALE FOR PROPOSALS 

5. The Singapore state can only accommodate such totally different spiritual 
and moral beliefs among the population without being tom apart if it 
observes several stringent conditions. It must be a strictly secular state. The 
Government must claim ultimate political authority from the Constitution, 
and not from any divine or ecclesiastical sanction. A cardinal principle of 
Government policy must be the maintenance of religious harmony. The 
Government should not be antagonistic to the religious beliefs of the 
population; but must remain neutral in its relations with the different 
religious groups, not favouring any of them in preference to the others. Its 
duty is to ensure that every citizen is free to choose his own religion, and that 
no citizen, in exercising his religious or other rights, infringes upon the rights 
and sensitivities of other citizens. 

Implications of Heightened Religious Fervour. 

10. In recent years, there has been a definite increase in religious fervour, 
missionary zeal, and assertiveness among the Christians, Muslims, Bud¬ 
dhists and other religious groups in Singapore. Competition for followers 
and converts is becoming sharper and more intense. More Singaporeans of 
many religions are inclining towards strongly held exclusive beliefs, rather 
than the relaxed tolerant acceptance and coexistence with other faiths. 

11. This trend is part of a world-wide religious revival affecting many 
countries, including the US and the Middle East. Its causes lie beyond 
Singapore, and are not within our control. But in Singapore this trend 
increases the possibility of friction and misunderstanding among the differ¬ 
ent religious groups. Religion is a deeply felt matter, and when religious 
sensitivities are offended emotions are quickly aroused. It takes only a few 
incidents to inflame passions, kindle violence, and destroy the religious 
harmony built up in recent decades. 

Religion and Politics. 

23. Religious leaders are in a particularly delicate position. An Archbishop, 
Pastor, Abbot or Mufti is a religious personage, whether or not he puts on his 
robes or mounts his pulpit. It is not to be expected that every religious leader 
will always agree with every policy of the Government. But whatever their 
political views, they should express them circumspectly. They should not 
use their religious authority to sway their followers, much less incite them 
to oppose the Government. In the same way, judges and civil servants take 
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no active part in politics, even though they enjoy thesame political rights to 
hold political opinions and to vote as other citizens. 

26. There will also be issues which to the Government will be legitimate 
concerns for public policy, but which to some faiths pose moral or religious 
questions. For example:- 

a. Many Christians, particularly Catholics, consider abortion to be morally 
wrong. The Government's policy is to allow women wanting abortions to get 
one. However, whether or not a pregnant woman wants to undergo an 
abortion, and whether or not a doctor or nurse wants to carry out abortions 
are clearly issues of conscience, to be decided by each person for himself or 
herself. On such issues, religious groups may and do properly take positions 
and preach to their followers. 

b. Jehovah's Witnesses believe that their religion forbids them to do any form 
of National Service' Under the law this is criminal conduct, not conscientious 
objection. Followers of this sect who refuse to obey call-up orders are court 
martialled and serve jail sentences. 

c. Some Christian groups consider radical social action, as practised in Latin 
America or the Philippines, to be a vital part of Christian faith. Whether or 
not this is the practice elsewhere, if para-religious social action groups 
become an active political force in Singapore, they will cause heightened 
political and religious tensions. 

28 In societies with a single dominant religion or established church, relig¬ 
ious groups and leaders may well play more active political roles. The 
Catholic Church in Latin America, the Islamic ulama in the Middle East and 
the Buddhist Sangha in Sri Lanka and Thailand are examples. But if in 
Singapore followers of the different faiths simultaneously adopt these 
examples, from societies very different from Singapore, as their role models, 
and attempt to do the same here, the country will quickly come to grief. 
Mutual abstention from competitive political influence is an important 
aspect of religious tolerance and harmony. 

Need for Legislation. 

29 Ideally all religious groups will recognise and respect these rules of 
prudence without need for legislation. However, it would be unwise to 
assume that good sense will always prevail. Irresponsible persons who 
ignore these imperatives will do irreparable damage to our political fabric. 
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It is better to act now to preempt future difficulties, when the trends are 
already clear but relations between the religions are still good. It will be 
difficult to secure agreement to act later, after matters have deteriorated and 
emotions have been aroused. 

30. The Government has therefore decided to introduce legislation to main¬ 
tain religious harmony in Singapore. The legislation will empower it to act 
promptly and effectively against persons whose actions or words threaten 
this harmony. When someone deliberately incites his congregation to hatred 
of another religious group, the Minister can prohibit him from repeating 
such inflammatory or provocative statements. If he violates this Order, he 
will be prosecuted in a Court of law to be subject to a fine or jail sentence. 

ni MAIN FEATURES OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The Harmful Conduct Dealt With 

37. The actual bill is still being drafted. However, its main provisions follow 
from the argument of this White Paper. The legislation will cover the 
following conduct or acts of a religious leader or any member of a religious 
group or institution: 

a. Causing feelings of enmity, hatred, ill-will or hostility or prejudicing the 
maintenance of harmony between different religious groups; 

b. Carrying out activities to promote a political cause, or a cause of any 
political party while, or under the guise of, propagating or practising any 
religious belief; 

c. Carrying out subversive activities under the guise of propagating or 
practising any religious belief; or 

d. Exciting disaffection against the President or the Government of 
Singapore. 

38 Initially a person who violates these rules will not be prosecuted in 
court, but will be warned and enjoined not to repeat it. When the Minister is 
satisfied that a religious leader or a member of a religious group is engaged 
in such conduct, he can issue and order to prohibit him from: 

a. Addressing any congregation, or group of worshippers on any subject 
specified in the order; 
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b. Printing, publishing, distributing or contributing to any publication 
produced by that religious group; 

c. Holding office in any editorial board or committee of any publication 
produced by that group. 

without the prior permission of the the Minister. The Order will be valid 
for 2 years and can be renewed. 

Penalties 

42 A person who contravenes a Prohibition Order will have committed an 
offence for which he can be prosecuted in Court. The proposed penalty is a 
maximum fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for up to 2 years or both; for 
second or subsequent offences, it will be a maximum fine of $20,000 or 
imprisonment for up to 3 years or both. 


* Compulsory military training 

The text above is taken from the White Paper and provides some additional 
background on the reasons for the introduction of the Bill. The Bill presented 
on January 15, 1990 is substantially the same in its wording. 
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Appendix iv 

The Internal Security Act 


Section 8: 

(1) If the President is satisfied with respect to any person that, with a view to 
preventing that person from acting in any manner prejudicial to the security 
of Singapore or any part thereof or to the maintenance of public order or 
essential services therein, it is necessary to do so, the Minister shall make an 
order 

(a) directing that such person be detained for any period not exceeding two 
years. 

Section 74: 

(1) Any police officer may without warrant, arrest and detain pending 
inquiries, any person in respect of whom he has reason to believe 
(a) that there are grounds which would justify his detention under Section 
8; and 

(b) that he has acted or is about to act or is likely to act in any way 
prejudicial to the security of Singapore or any part thereof. 


Defining the ISA 
By a Singapore Clergyman 

"In its application of the ISA the government has extended the definition of 
a "security case" to include: 

(a) those who have had contact with communists or some other element of 
the radical left, but who are not necessarily themselves supporters of violent 
revolution. 

(b) those who portray Singapore as a state in which individual liberties are 
curtailed or portray the Singapore government as undemocratic, totalitar¬ 
ian, autocratic and oppressive in order to incite disaffection for the govern¬ 
ment and, 

(c) those journalists whose reporting is considered by the government to be 
deliberately slanted and therefore susceptible to exploitation by commu¬ 
nists." 

(The Internal Security Act of Singapore offers extensive powers of preven- 
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tative detention without charge or trial. It originated in Malaya in 1960 as a 
means to combat communist insurgency. Despite the apparent economic 
prosperity and political stability of Singapore the legislation remains in 
place and was used again in 1987 to give apparent legitimacy to the arrest of 
Singapore church workers.) 


Report of the International Mission of Jurists to Singapore 
July, 1987 

Extract from Conclusions 

It is the view of the Mission that the activities of these detainees were a 
legitimate exercise of civil rights, which should be defended and applauded 
in a healthy democracy... There is no reliable evidence that those detained 
were motivated by other than their spiritual beliefs and humanity, which 
inspired them to seek social justice to the benefit of their fellow citizens and 
ultimately to their country. 

The Singapore government has steadfastly refused to put its evidence of a 
Marxist conspiracy to proof in an open trial and to allow those charged to 
defend their integrity and their liberty. This must seriously undermine the 
credibility of the government's claim to have discovered "a Marxist conspir¬ 
acy aimed at subverting the political and social system in Singapore by using 
Communist united front tactics in order to establish a Communist state... 

The Mission found that prevailing scepticism about the charges was accom¬ 
panied by a cynicism that the ISA in these cases, as in the past, has been used 
by the government to destroy opposition and to silence critics. The particular 
targets were seen to be the Singapore Law Society and the Catholic Church, 
whose increasing outspokenness over the past two years have incurred the 
ire of the government... 

Government threats of similar moves to control the Catholic church, the 
detention under the ISA of its young leaders and the resignation and 
departure overseas of the four priests, appear to have effectively repressed 
the mounting demands for increased commitment by the church to social 
action... 

The result has been a compliant and timid leadership in the Law Society and 
the Catholic church and a fearful and syncophantic legal profession and 
priesthood. Their silence over the detention of their members has spoken 
volumes. 
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Asiaweek. 

Editorial: "Unequal Bargain" 

May 6,1988 
Extracts 

Arguing in the 1950s against a precursor of the Internal Security Act, a 
Singapore oppositionist compared detention without trial to making love: it 
gets much easier after the first time. The critic was Mr Lee Kuan Yew, who 
proceeded later to prove the justice of that analogy over a three-decade love 
affair with the ISA. In the early days, Singapore's only prime minister since 
1959, invoked the emergency powers against a clear and present danger, 
namely the armed and substantial Communist Party of Malaya insurgency. 
The difference between then and now, however, was only too evident on 
April 19 when eight citizens (along with one of their lawyers) were picked 
up for protesting that the government had unfairly accused them. The eight 
were among 22 people interned last year and later released (bar one) after 
issuing statements used to back claims of a "Marxist conspiracy." The 
government has admitted that there was no immediate peril from this 
alleged cabal of lawyers and church workers - only a future hypothetical one. 
According to the government, however, by protesting now that their state¬ 
ments had ben extracted by threats and abuse, they have betrayed their real 
guilt. So even without being any immediate danger, into the slammer they 
g°- 

Is this what the ISA has become: A self-justifying and self-perpetuating 
convenience?..."When they claim - or worse, if they truly believe - that they 
have done nothing wrong," says a ministry statement, "there is every 
likelihood that they will resume their former activities." This sounds like 
traditional criminal justice in China, a system in which a person wrongly 
arrested and accused could be held guilty of having called the moral 
authority of the state into question... 

Mr Lee's government said it would not bring the "Marxists" to court because 
it did not have enough evidence to convict under normal standards of 
evidence. This has been the justification of ISA all along: because revolution¬ 
aries are cunning enough to cover their tracks, the state needs arbitrary 
authority to stop them. But what sort of plot was it supposed to be? Far from 
stocking arms and preparing to mount uprisings, the detainees have been 
accused of having such wispy agendas as "infiltrating" an opposition party. 
Amazingly, moreover, by official lights, it's apparently possible to be a 
conspirator without knowing anything about a conspiracy: many detainees 
reportedly were told they were unwilling dupes... 

In fact, the problem seems less political than religious: one in which belief in 
the One True Government is considered the litmus test of loyalty and 
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entitlement to civil rights. Without the full evidence, let alone any court 
judgement, Singapore's loyal press often dutifully characterises every charge 
against the detainees not as an allegation but as fact. Tellingly, what was left 
out of the detainee's statement as printed in the Straits Times were those 
portions in which they affirmed their loyalty as citizens... What was printed 
was their profession of legitimate political ideals - "more democracy, less 
elitism... less interference with the private lives of citizens" - and their stories 
of ill treatment. 


The Times 

"The Worldwide Savage Club", by Bernard Levin 

London, January 2,1989 

Extract 

Teo Soh Lung is a 39-year old lawyer who fell foul of Lee Kuan Yew by 
working for the opposition party during an election. The ISA in Singapore 
gives Lee the power to intern anyone indefinitely, simply by renewing the 
detention order repeatedly. 

Teo Soh Lung was held arbitrarily with others, and false confessions were 
got from them. When, eventually, they were released, they had the amazing 
temerity to issue a statement withdrawing the confessions as being partly 
forced from them and partly faked. Teo Soh Lung was re-arrested and 
imprisoned under the ISA. 

Lee Kuan Yew is certainly not the most brutal tyrant in the world, but he may 
be the most vindictive. Throughout almost the whole of his reign he has 
never had more than two opposition MPs in his docile parliament, but he has 
pursued and persecuted them as though they were about to overthrow him 
at any minute. 


Sydney Morning Herald 

"Dirty Tricks Behind their Clean Facade" by Kathy Lette 

December 12,1988 

Extract 

Two women satirical playwrights are currently languishing in jail. Their 
crime? "The writing of plays which exaggerate the problems of the poor and 
involve the singing of progressive songs." Under Singapore's Internal 
Security Act, if the government chooses, they can be incarcerated without 
trial for life. 

The playwrights, Chng Suan Tze and Wong Souk Yee, both produced work 
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for a drama company called the Third Stage. Their satirical scripts were 
vetted, approved and then awarded "certificates of appreciation" by the 
Ministry of Community Development. Their more serious plays dealing 
with the problems of working women also received good reviews. In fact one 
prominent critic suggested that Suan Tze's work was not doing enough as a 
"critical mirror of society." And then suddenly, in' 1987, these same plays 
were denounced as "tools to arouse disaffection among the people towards 
the existing socio-political system." 

Both playwrights were arrested together with Catholic Church workers and 
community lawyers. 


The Economist, London. 

"Scared in the Straits" 

September 10,1988 
Extract 

The real reason Mr Lee is intolerant of opposition - and the same is true of Dr 
Mahathir - is that he thinks he knows so much better than his countrymen 
what is good for them that they should be glad to follow his orders. Back in 
1962 Mr Lee avowed his impatiencewith elections and said that if Singapore¬ 
ans gave him perpetual power "I have not the slightest doubt that I could 
govern much more effectively in their own interests." Mr Lee's many 
admirers will argue that this week's result (the election) vindicates the tough 
line the prime minister has been taking. But the issue is not who should have 
won the election... but how much pluralism will be allowed between 
elections. 

Both Mr Lee and Dr Mahathir might say that only nosy outsiders worry 
about such things. The movement of people is beginning to belie that view. 
With these countries' economic records, it is preposterous that capital and 
people should be leaving Malaysia and people leaving Singapore. Hong 
Kong Chinese, who feel deserted by Britain and menaced by China, are not 
looking to Singapore as a safe haven, but to Canada, Australia and America 
instead. Mr Lee talks about the virtues of Confucian authoritarianism, and 
Dr Mahathir about needed discipline for Malays. In fact, most people want 
the elbow-room to think and make their own decisions as well as to make 
money. 
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The Asia Wall Street Journal 

"Singapore's Closing Society" 

By Francis T. Seow, Singaporean Lawyer, arrested under ISA. 

May 10,1988 
Extract 

The aging captain has developed obsessions that increasingly threaten the 
hard-won social and political stability of Singapore. Indeed, with enviable 
economic success, everything else should be going for the political leader¬ 
ship. It clearly is not. Obsessive fixations, a political self-righteousness 
intolerant of dissent, the arrest and re-arrest without trial of well-educated 
social activists whom the generality of Singaporeans regard as anything but 
"Marxist conspirators" have all served to sour public opinion. 
Singaporeans might take legitimate pride in Mr Lee's international reputa¬ 
tion as a cerebral Asian statesman if they did not also know his other face as 
a crude, visceral politician at home. 


Lee Kuan Yew 

In a speech to the Malaysian Parliament before Singapore's independence. 
December, 1964 

Quoted by former President of Singapore, C.V. Devan Nair. 

"Let us get down to fundamentals. Is this an open or a closed society? Is it a 
society where men can preach ideas - the novel, unorthodox, heresies, 
established churches and established governments - where there is a con¬ 
stant contest for men's hearts and minds on the basis of what is right, of what 
is just, of what is in the national interest? Or is it a closed society where the 
mass media - the newspapers, journals, publications, TV, radio - either by 
sound or sight, or both sound and sight, feed men's minds with a constant 
drone of sycophantic support for a particular orthodox philosophy? That is 
the first question we must ask ourselves. And let me preface my remarks 
with this: that it is not only in communist countries where the mass media 
is used to produce the closed mind because the closed society must produce 
the closed mind. I believe that Malaysia was founded, if you read its 
constitution, as an open society,*constituting peoples of various communi¬ 
ties, of various languages, of varying political beliefs, in which the will of the 
majority will prevail and in which a large dissenting minority will not be 
crushed and intimidated and silenced-.I say let's pause and ask ourselves... 
I am talking of the principle of the open society, the open debate, ideas not 
intimidation, persuasion, not coercion." 
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(To which statement Francis Seow, of Singapore responded: 

"Today, under Mr Lee's government. Singaporeans are no strangers to the 
closed society - 'where the mass media - the newspapers, journals, publica¬ 
tions, TV, radio... feed men's minds with a constant drone of sycophantic 
support...' which Mr Lee had so eloquently argued against in the Malaysian 
parliament. Thoughtful Singaporeans are unimpressed by the positions Mr 
Lee espouses today.") 


The Economist 

November 11,1989 

"The Phantom of the Opera." 

Extracts. 

Why is Mr Lee so unrelaxed about Singapore's prospects? He explained 
himself with characteristic bluntness, in an interview published in the Straits 
Times last month. He was commenting on the retention of the Internal 
Security Act... 

You have t o deal with extremism swiftly. This i s not a homogeneous society. 
Disparate groups of people came to make a living under British rule. They 
remained themselves in separate distinct compartments. It's like an aquar¬ 
ium, with different glass partitions and different salinity of water. We are 
trying to form one nation out of them by removing the glass partitions and 
gradually equalising thesalinity. If you ask me whether I would wantto start 
a nation from this I'd say, 'Please give me something easier.' But this is what 
I've inherited. 

The themes of this homily - in particular, fear of conflict that might be bred 
by unrestrained pluralism - help explain which non-parliamentary groups 
Mr Lee's government has clashed with: lawyers, Christians, human-rights 
activists and newspapers. 

Mr Jeyaretnam is a lawyer. He dismisses most of his fellow-lawyers in 
Singapore as timid. Some do keep their heads down - but not all. Miss Teo 
Soh Lung provided a legal service to the poor and also belonged to Mr 
Jeyaretnam's party. She is now detained under the Internal Security Act, 
accused of being a Marxist, which she denies. Her British lawyer, Mr 
Anthony Lester, who tried to secure her release, has been banned from 
practising in Singapore courts. He has, Singapore said, "threatened and 
intimidated" the government by some remarks he made at a private seminar 
in London... 

The security people are uneasy about Christians. The Roman Catholics, 
Protestants and the American evangelical churches are not obviously politi¬ 
cal. Their view of the government is expressed as secretly as prayer. Yet they 
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represent an alternative to the Buddhist and Taoist beliefs of the majority of 
Singaporean Chinese. They look for guidance about how best to conduct 
their lives to Rome, Canterbury and Salt Lake City, not to Mr Lee's Sin¬ 
gapore. 

Anyone inclined to preach to the government is forewarned by the example 
of Mr Vincent Cheng. Mr Cheng, a Roman Catholic, has been detained 
indefinitely for, the government says, being a Marxist leader. Mr Cheng says 
he has merely been acting as a Christian. Mr Cheng's and Miss Teo's 
prospects seem gloomy. Mr Chia Thye Poh, a former member of parliament, 
was released this year after spending 23 years in detention. Even now, he is 
confined to Sentosa, an island otherwise visited only by tourists. 


Cecil Rajendra 

Malaysian poet and human rights activist 
"The Animal and Insect Act" 

Finally, in order to ensure 
absolute national security 
they passed the Animal & Insect 
Emergency Control & Discipline Act. 

Under this new Act, buffaloes 
cows and goats were prohibited 
from grazing in herds of more 
than three. Neither could birds 
flock, nor bees swarm.... 

This constituted unlawful assembly. 

As they had not obtained prior 
planning permission, mud-wasps 
and swallows were issued with 
summary Notices to Quit. Their 
homes were declared subversive 
extensions to private property. 

• 

Monkeys and mynahs were warned 
to stop relaying their noisy 
morning orisons until an official 
Broadcasting Licence was issued 
by the appropriate Ministry. 
Unmonitored publications & broad- 
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casts posed the gravest threats 
in times of a National Emergency. 

Similarly, woodpeckers had 
to stop tapping their morse- 
code messages from coconut 
tree-top to chempaka tree. 

All messages were subject 
to a thorough pre-scrutiny 
by the relevant authorities. 

Java sparrows were arrested in 
droves for rumour-mongering. 
Cats (suspected of conspiracy) 
had to be indoors by 9 o'clock 
Cicadas and crickets received 
notification to turn their amp¬ 
lifiers down. Ducks could not 
quack nor turkeys gobble during 
restricted hours. Need I say, 
all dogs - alsations, daschunds, 
terriers, pointers and even 
little chihuahuas - were muzzled. 

In the interests of security 
penguins and zebras were 
ordered to discard their 
non-regulation uniforms. 

The deer had to surrender 
their dangerous antlers. 

Tigers and all carnivores 
with retracted claws were 
sent directly to prison 
for concealing lethal weapons. 

And by virtue of Article 
Four, paragraph 2 (b) 
sub-subsection sixteen, 
under no circumstances 
were elephants allowed 
to break wind between 
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the hours of six and six. 
Their farts could easily 
be interpreted as gunshot. 
Might spark off a riot.... 

A month after the Act 
was properly gazetted 
the birds and insects 
started migrating south 
the animals went north 
and an eerie silence 
handcuffed the forests. 


There was now Total Security. 



